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HE WORK DONE by the National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters deserves the gratitude, 
and the support, of everyone engaged in the field 


of life insurance selling. 


Four hundred and twenty Union Central men 
and women are members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 


Forty-three of them are officers in local or state 
Associations. 


Fifteen are members of National Committees. 


Two hold National Office. 


We at The Union Central are proud of our represent- 
atives who have contributed to the growth of the National 


Association and the attainment of its aims. 
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Heed the handwriting on the wall! Your success can be gauged only in 
terms of continuous improvement: in meeting needs with the best plan for 
the job, in using new ideas that work, in staying alert to new developments. 


One sure way to keep abreast of the market is to be an active member of 
your Life Underwriters’ Association. By doing so you keep in touch with 
the leaders in your business—the men who are now fieldtesting the ideas 
you will use later. In your Association a friendly exchange of information 
supplements the work your Company is doing. 


The Kansas City Life agent is building for continued success. He maintains 
his Association membership. He has, and uses, policies specifically designed 
for the modern market, sales aids which really help the prospect buy, and a 
voluntary training program which keeps him posted on both fundamentals 
and new sales ideas. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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AN ELOQUENT TRIBUTE 


More than 70,000,000 Americans now own legal reserve 
life insurance policies amounting to over $163,000,000,000. 
These figures speak for the present widespread apprecia- 


tion of the fundamental value of life insurance. 


They also represent an eloquent tribute to the success 
of those who have done so much to make possible the 
ownership of this large measure of financial security and 


protection—the Nation’s Life Insurance Underwriters. 


The billions of American life insurance dollars promote 
the economic stability of the country and represent 


_ faith, courage and confidence for the future. 


That is why the efforts of Life Underwriters everywhere 
continue to be looked upon as a real asset of a free and 


democratic America. 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO 
THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


ay 














THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE.... .... NEWARK, N. J. 
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7, , oy 
to the 100 JEFFERSON STANDARD LEADERS 
who are attending the N. A.L.U. Meeting 


ADDRESS 


Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
High Point, N. C. 
Harriman, Texas 
Washington, D. C. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Duncan, Okla. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Rome, Ga. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Waco, Texas 
Shreveport, La. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Amarillo, Texas 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Henderson, Texas 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newport News, Va. 
Southern Pines, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
Marshall, Texas 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
2 Jr Birmingham, Ala. 
letcher Tulsa, Okla. 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Juan, P. R 
Winston Salem, N. C. 
Rei?sville, N. C. 

EI Paso, Texas 


AGENTS 


. L. Alford, Jr. 
5 Andrews 


S. Chidester 
R. Cloninger 
T. Comer 
Salah Craig 
R. E. Daugherty 
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ustin B. Davis 
LA: DesPland 


Birmingham, Ala. 

Greensboro, N. C. 

High Point, N. C. 

. Janszen San Antonio, Texas 

. Johnson Oklahoma City, Okla. 
aoe fe Jones Columbus, Ga. 
Lubbock, Texas 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Topeka, Kansas 
San Antonio, Texas 
EI Paso, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Hazard, Ky. 


. Lavendusky 

. Lochausen, Jr 
. E. MacKay 
larence Maggard 
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. H. Lansdell 
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AGENTS ADDRESS 


A. L. Mayberry Corpus Christi, Texas 
ae Charlotte, N. C, 
. J. 


WX 


W. 


sia 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Asheville, N. C. 
Mooresville, N. C, 
Harlingen, Texas 
Atlanta, Ga, 


WN 
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OOS 


. H. McKinney 
oe 


\\ 
O> 
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. D. Merritt ; 

. Miller Albemarle, N. C. 

er Monroe Topeka, Kansas 
San Antonio, Texas 


Raleigh, N. C, 
Denver, Colo, 
Clarksburg, W. Va, 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
Englewood, Colo, 
San Sebastian, P. R, 
Denver, Colo. 
Beaufort, N. C. 
Annapolis, Md, 
Wilmington, N. C 
Jacksonville, Fla, 
Atlanta, Ga, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rio Piedras, P. R, 
Concord, N, C. 
Dallas, Texas 

San Antonio, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
EI Paso, Texas 
Columbus, Ga. 
Amarillo, Texas 
Burlington, N.C. 
Atlanta, Ga, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Washington, D. C. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Aurora, Colo, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


SIAN 
at 


AS ARTERY SAAN 
MQAPrQA 
BPans rR, 


. Murray 


: M. B. Norman 

* Aaron Oliker 
Dorman T, Payne 
Leon Payne 


T. A. Proctor 
H. N. Radcliffe 


Celso Rossy, Jr. 
F. R. Richardson 
Eugene A. Rush 
O. P. Schnabel 
W. J. Schnabel 
LeRoy Schuller 


J. V. Simpson 

S. S. Simpson, Sr. 
Albert Lee Smith 
F. McKey Smith 
E. Fred Smock 
Howard Stewart 
Stanley Sturm 

D. E. Templeton 
Jack Umstead 
Me Weathers 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greensboro, N. C 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Morganton, N. CG 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Baltimore, Md. 


—JEFFERSON STANDARD 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JULIAN PRICE, Chairman of Board RALPH C. PRICE, President GREENSBORO, N.C. 
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(A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS ILLUSTRATING HOW LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS SERVE THEIR COMMUNITY BY SELLING LIFE INSURANCE) 


How Do You Measure Success in a Man? 


Do vou MEASURE success by the size of a man’s bank 
account? By the cost of his home? By the suit of 
clothes he is wearing? 

Or do you look for the pride his family has in him? 
What his friends think of him? 

An important measurement of success, often over- 
looked, is how the man has helped others...what 
he has done for his friends, and strangers too! 

Equitable Society representatives can see all 
around them the results of their work. Whether it’s 
a family’s support, a home cleared of a mortgage, 
a child’s education, a couple’s retirement, or the 
satisfaction and peace of mind achieved for some 





Hear how the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation tracks down criminals! 
usten TO “THIS 1S YOUR FBI” 
American Broadcasting Company 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 














policyholder, Equitable Society representatives see 
the good effects of their efforts on the lives of their 
friends and policyholders. 

Yes ...selling life insurance is more than a way of 
making a living. It is a contribution to the com- 
munity in which the representative lives. And this 
is a “bonus” over and above the prestige that comes 
to Equitable Society field men as members of an 
honorable profession and as representatives of an 
institution like The Equitable Society. That is why 
Equitable Society representatives can be proud that 
by making it possible for more men to own life 
insurance...they serve America. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President» 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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Assumes N.A.L.U. Presidency 





Meaty Session 
Friday Concludes 
Notable Convention 


Finlayson, White and 
Hahne are Closing Day 
Speakers 


The Cleveland convention of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Life Underwriters, one 
of the largest and most successful con- 
ventions ever held by that organization, 
was brought to a conclusion Friday with 
a session that was perhaps the highlight 
of a program which was packed with 
meaty material for the man in the field 
and was notable for its excellence all 
the way through. 

The three speakers Friday morning 
were all top-notchers, including two very 
successful life insurance men, who had 
the ability to set forth in a forceful and 
convincing manner some sales ideas 
which they have used with success and 
the personality and facility in presenta- 
tion to put their message across to the 
crowd which packed the Music Hall in 
the Civic Auditorium, together with a 
nationally known economist and educa- 
tor who pictured most graphically the 
economic conditions of today and their 
effect on the life insurance business. 
Herbert Hill Presides 

Herbert R. Hill, Life of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, chairman of the convention pro- 
gram, who has received well-deserved 
plaudits from all of those attending the 
meeting for his work in lining up such 
an outstanding schedule of speakers and 
other program features, presided at that 
session. Rabbi Julius J. Nodel of the 
Temple, Cleveland, gave the invocation. 

The slate of officers and trustees for 
the coming year, which had been selected 
by the national council at its election 
session Thursday afternoon, was pre- 
sented by Edward Choate, New England 
Mutual Life, Los Angeles, chairman of 
the nominating committee, and adopted 
by the new convention. 

J. Stanley Edwards, Aetna Life, Den- 
ver, chairman of the resolutions commit- 
tee, presented the resolutions prepared 
by the committee, the most outstanding 
being the one dealing with National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance, already announced, 
and they were approved. 

_ The Charles Jerome Edwards trophy 
for the best membership record of any 
local association for increase in member- 
ship was formally presented to the Rich- 
mond association and the Philadelphia 
tophy, awarded on a similar basis to 
‘tate association, was accepted by the 
representatives of the Texas association. 

A complete resume of selling the pro- 
essional market was presented by Dr. 
John D. Finlayson, Massachusetts Mu- 
wal, Ann Arbor. Mr. Finlayson said an 
Agent selling professional people should 
€ a professional himself. He described 
several character traits existing between 
fatious classes of professions, and told 
Ow each should be approached. ‘Then 
€ explained what kind of a man the 
gent must be to sell this group. 

Fred H. White, Connecticut Mutual 
ife, Buffalo, told of his success in the 
se of direct mail for prospecting and 
putlined in considerable detail the pro- 
tdure he follows, both in his mailings 


Takes Over as New 


N. A. L. U. President Cleeton Named 


* 
s 


- ss 


PHILIP B. HOBBS 


Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable Society, 
who is the new N.A.L.U. president, has 
been manager at Chicago since Jan. 1, 
1926. He started with the company in 
1916. He has developed an agency 
which has produced over $100,000,000 
business in the last 20 years. 

Mr. Hobbs was vice-president of the 
association in 1945-46, served as trustee 
since 1941, was named secretary in 1944. 
He has been chairman of the associa- 
tion’s nominating, credentials, general 
agents and managers, state law and leg- 
islation committees, the latter for six 
years. He also has been N.A.L.U. 
representative on the joint manpower 
committee with the American Life Con- 
vention and Life Insurance Assn. of 
America. He is a past president of the 


Illinois association, having served as 
vice-president and chairman of law and 
legislation committees. He served as 
director Illinois Insurance Federation 
and has been a member of the Chicago 
Insurance Advisory Council. He was a 
member of the three-man legislative 
committee largely responsible for pas- 
sage of the Illinois insurance code in 
1937. He has been active in Chicago 
association work as membership, sales 
congress, legislation, life insurance week, 
cooperation with attorneys and publicity 
chairman. He served as director and 
national committeeman of the Chicago 
association for nine consecutive years. 
He is a past chairman of the Chicago 
Life Insurance & Trust Council. 








and in the follow-up interviews. Pros- 
pecting was his biggest problem when 
he entered the business but he gave 
figures to show that development of a 
systematic prospecting plan has resulted 
in a larger volume of business per sale, 
with fewer calls. 


Delegates “Rarin’ To Go” 

The delegates were on hand early Fri- 
day morning and “rarin’ to go” as there 
had been of none of the distractions 
Thursday night such as the president’s 
ball and the numerous company dinners 


the previous night, which had made some 
of them a little reluctant to arise early 
on Thursday morning and hence some- 
what dilatory in reaching the convention 
hall. On the other days, also, many had 
underestimated the distance of the con- 
vention hall from the various hotels and 
the time they would need to make the 
trip, but by Friday all of them had their 
schedules in that respect worked out 
more expertly. 

Thursday afternoon also was much less 


(Continued on page 12) 


Hill, Moss and 


as New Trustees 


Baumann Named Vice- 
President, Orr Secretary, 
Without Opposition 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


President—Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable 
Society, Chicago. 

Vice-president—Jul B. Baumann, Pa- 
cific Mutual, Houston, Texas. 

Secretary—Clifford H. Orr, National 
of Vermont, Philadelphia. 

Trustees—Hugh S. Bell, Equitable 
Life of Lowa, Seattle; Judd C. Benson, 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati; John P. 
Costello, Southwestern Life, Dallas; 
Carlton W. Cox, Metropolitan Life, Pat- 
erson, N. J.; Herbert R. Hill, Life of 
Virginia, Richmond, Va.; and W. Ray 
Moss, Connecticut Mutual, Louisville, 
Ky. (two-year terms): Charles E. 
Cleeton, Occidental Life, Los ngeles 
Cleeton, Occidental Life, Los Angeles 


At the election meeting of the national 
council Thursday afternoon, four present 
trustees were reelected and three new 
members, Herbert R. Hill, Life of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond; W. Ray Moss, Con- 


Jul B. Baumann Clifford H. Orr 


necticut Mutual, Louisville, and Charles 
E. Cleeton, Occidental Life, Los Angeles, 
were elected to the board. 

When Edward Choate, New England 
Mutual Life, Los Angeles, chairman of 


W. E. Barton Edward Choate 


the nominating committee, went to the 
platform to announce the result of his 
committee's deliberations, there was no 
surprise in his announcement that Philip 
B. Hobbs was the nominee for president, 
Jul B. Baumann for vice president, Clif- 
ford H. Orr for secretary and Walter E. 
Barton for treasurer, as all of them were 


Continued on page 36) 
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270 Attend French 
Lick Meeting of 
Round Table 


Harold Parsons Is New 
Chairman; Many Mem- 
bers Now in Cleveland 


New Officers Elected 

Chairman—Harold S. Parsons, Trav- 
elers, Los Angeles. 

Vice Chairman—Paul H. Dunnavan, 
Canada Life, Minneapolis. 

Executive committee—Paul W. Cook, 
Mutual Benefit, Chicago; Theodore 
Widing, Provident Mutual; Louis Behr, 
Equitable, Chicago. 


By Richard J. Thain 

FRENCH LICK—The 1946 meeting 
of the Million Dollar Round Table at this 
Hoosier resort set a record in attendance 
for these gatherings, with 270 registered. 
According to old-timers, it also set a 
record for intensity as in ex-officio ses- 
sions the members continued their meet- 
ings far beyond the allotted time at the 
expense of golf and the several other 
sports which were offered. From the 
eager attentiveness in scheduled sessions 
and the way these millionaires stuck to 
business even in bull sessions, it was easy 
to see why they comprise the cream of 
the nation’s field forces. 

The occasion was dampened by the 
illness of Louis Behr, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, who was to preside as M. D. 
R. T. chairman. Mr. Behr was confined 
to a Chicago hospital with jaundice which 
was described as confining but not too 


serious. Mr. Behr’s presence was felt at 
the gathering, for it was he who had made 
most of the arrangements and the several 
chairmen who substituted for him read 
the words which he had prepared for the 
occasion. The convention voted at the 
outset to send flowers and regrets to 
Mr. Behr. 

As the millionaires opened the engraved 
leather notebooks presented to them by 
Equitable Society, and started noting 
down the opening proceedings, they 
found John E. Clayton, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Newark, the 1945 chairman, sub- 
stituting for Mr. Behr. Mr. Clayton intro- 
duced Clancy D. Connell, president of 
the National Assn. of Life Underwriters, 
who started the meeting right off with 
some material into which the millionaires 
could sink their teeth. 


Calls for Bequest Insurance 


Mr. Connell pointed out that the in- 
come tax situation makes it doubtful that 
schools, churches, hospitals and other 
endowed institutions will any longer re- 
ceive huge bequests from the immensely 
wealthy. 

These institutions will now have to 
depend upon small gifts in large numbers 
to keep them going. Mr. Connell said that 
he felt M. D. R. T. should lead a general 

ampaign by American life agents to 
push the use of life insurance for such 
bequests and free funds from tax losses. 

Mr. Clayton then introduced those of 
the past chairmen of the Round Table 
who were present. It was in their honor 
that the 1946 meeting was held. Of this 
group brief reminiscences were made 
by Grant Taggart, California-Western 
States, Cowley, Wyo.; Harry T. Wright, 
Equitable Society, Chicago; Theodore 
M. Riehle, Equitable Society, New York 
City, and George E. Lackey, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Detroit. 


(Continued on page 34) 


100% Cooperation Needed on 
N.S. L. I.: Summers 


Vaughn W. Summers, acting director 
conservation service, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, in his talk Tuesday at the na- 
tional council meeting told the agents 
that there should be no question of their 
helping the veteran with his insurance 
problems. “Is it too much of a burden?” 
he asked. 

There is a danger that the “lunatic 
fringe” can wreck the work and repu- 
tation of the capable underwriter, Mr. 
Summers said. 

The changes in N. S. L. I. make it a 
really good buy, and the veteran must 
be told about it. He is not a demander 
of service, he said, but he needs assis- 
tance in a matter that was never thor- 
oughly explained to him. 

“In the towns and cities of this coun- 
try millions of veterans have been ab- 
sorbed into the mass of civilian popula- 
tion. A year after VJ Day the term vet- 
eran has become tinged with a peculiar 
meaning. Because it is so often coupled 
with the word service that word veteran 
has begun to denote, to some people, 
one who cannot stand on his own two 
feet and earn his way. Veterans, as a 
whole, are eager and anxious to get back 
to work and protect themselves and their 
families through their own earned in- 
comes. You men and women can tell 
him at least one way to do just that. 

“We are underwriters engaged in the 
business of selling planned security to 
the families of America. We sell for a 
profit, yet your association, your com- 
panies, and you have publicly expressed 
a desire to serve the veteran by advis- 
ing him and counselling him to keep his 
insurance protection which was provided 
by our government during the war years. 


Your motives were prompted by gener. 
osity and a desire to serve. You caught 
the spirit of Americanism and gave yp. 
stintingly of your time and efforts. Ye 
like Brewster’s millions the good wif 
you have created cannot be spent. Your 
business has enjoyed a veritable bonanza 
that is unparalleled in its history. Ye 
you have not flooded the market. In fagy 
you have only scratched the surface. To. 
day the necessity of life insurance js 
firmly established in the minds of aff 
Can we deny the fact that National Sery. 
ice Life Insurance has played an im. 
portant part in this? 
Lunatic Fringe Is Dangerous 

“Some day soon the veteran and his 
family will comprise half the population 
of this country. They will remember 
those who stood by them and counselled 
them wisely. They will remember yoy 
if you don’t let that “lunatic fringe” 
which feeds on the crumbs of your busi- 
ness, crowd you out of the picture. The 
lunatic fringe—those money - grabbing 
short-sighted individuals who see no 
further than the serrated edge of the 
immediate, almighty dollar ! Those agents 
to whom a code of ethics is for some- 
one else and who would just as soon 
twist your contract as ours. Business js 
good today and no other single group 
of men can contribute more to the eco- 
nomic well-being of this country than 
you can by making that business even 
better. You have a golden opportunity 
to cement yourselves and your business 
in a solid, unshakable foundation of pub- 
lic esteem and respect. Is it such a bur- 
den, then, to serve the veteran? Let us 
see just what it is that this Government 


(Continued on page&35) 
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NEW PENSION TRUST PROGRAM 


Our field associates are already profiting from the sales plans above... all of 
which are recent additions to our extensive Multiple Lines Coverage. Modern 
sales markets demand sales plans in tune with the times | 
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Industry Now In the 
Midst of Weighty 
Problems: Dr. Hahne 


College President Reviews 
Social and Economic 
Responsibilities of Agents 


Dr. Ernest H. Hahne, president of 
Miami University, Ohio, in his talk at 
the general session Friday morning on 
“Economic Aspects ot Lite Insurance 
in 1946,” gave an absorbing account of 
the postwar problems of the life com- 
panies and agents. 

Dr. Hahne said there are several sig- 
nificant economic and social aspects to 
consider. They are: The danger of 
communism; the rapid concentration of 
federal financing upon income as a source 
of revenue; inflation; the tendency of 
price control to become income control; 
and social insurance expansion. 

“One of the greatest of the postwar 
problems,” Dr. Hahne said, “is that of 
protecting our savers and of giving them 
rewards that will increase these savings 
out of which capital is formed. 


Agent Protects Savings 


“The life underwriter becomes the 
active agent for the American system 
that has been built upon the importance 
and protection of savings. The life 
underwriter is performing a _ tremen- 
dously important social service in en- 
couraging savings during a period when 
powerful forces are undermining per- 
sonal and corporate savings. Whatever 
impairs savings undermines that social 
service. In this great postwar struggle 
now taking place between communism 
and capitalistic democracy, the impor- 
tance of the life underwriter’s business 
is none too well understood. Thus in 
Russia we find machines, skyscrapers, 
gigantic power projects, and other forms 
of capital but it is built up by compul- 
sory savings, while here in the United 
States our capital is built upon the 
basis of voluntary savings. The life 
underwriter who sells.a life policy to any 
purchaser must induce that buyer volun- 
tarily to contract for his own security 
or for the protection of his family. In 
Russia, on the other hand, taxes are 
levied, the money collected by the gov- 
ernment and the taxpayer has little if 
anything to say about his willingness 
to pay taxes, he is compelled to pay 
them, and when his funds are invested 
in capital, it is formed upon a principle 
that strictly conforms to the principles 
of force and totalitarianism.” 

He said that if communism were to 
spread across the United States today, 
it is quite obvious that if any insurance 
business were to exist it would take the 
one form of state insurance. Hence, it 
1s doubtful if there is any other single 
business that is so intimately tied up 
with the success of capitalistic democracy 
as that of the life underwriter. 


Consumer Spending 


The increase in consumer spending 
and the concomitant drop in personal 
Savings is another great danger, Dr. 
Hahne declared. “What we are wit- 
nessing in 1946 is a definite and unmis- 
takable drop in the rate of personal sav- 
Ings, not that they have unloaded all the 
war bonds purchased during the war 
years, although the comparative rate of 
sale and purchase of government bonds 
$ None too reassuring. Specifically, con- 
sumer expenditure for goods and services 
for the second quarter of 1946 exceeded 
that for the second quarter a year ago 
by some $20,000,000,000, despite the drop 
mM nation gross products from an annual 


Tate of $208,000,000,000 to about $185,- 


(Continued on page 22) 


Finlayson Reviews Selling 
The Professional Market 


Selling the professional market, its 
aspects, and the type of underwriter 
needed for such a job, were discussed 
by John D. Finlayson, district manager 
at Ann Arobr, Mich., for Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, at the general session Fri- 
day morning. 

Mr..Finlayson said that “Life is rap- 
idly becoming more and more special- 
ized, so much so that we now have spe- 
cialists even in the life insurance busi- 


ness. I do not claim to be one of them, 
but I do know that the specialist in 
the life insurance business has to be 


one who confines his activities largely 
to a specialized market. 

“Among specialized markets, there are 
few more specialized than the profes- 
sional market. It is not only because of 
their own specialization that the pro- 
fessional men constitute a specialized 
market; it is because the very qualities 
which have caused them to be profes- 
sional men have made of them a spe- 
cialized market to a very high degree. 
Furthermore, the continuance of their 
serving within their profession deepens 
the degree to which they are special- 
ized, and to which they constitute a 
specialized market for life insurance. He 
is ill prepared to serve the needs of the 
professional market who does not rec- 
ognize the special nature of that 
market.” 


Has Variety of Prospects 

There is a variety of prospects even 
in the professional field, he explained, 
and the agent must know each one. He 
must be sufficiently trained to meet each 
type of client in his own specialized 
group. 

Describing some of the angles in sell- 
ing professional people, Mr. Finlayson 
noted that real professional people have 
a special need of insurance service in 
their financial programs, because to be 
really professional he must devote his 
full time and effort to his professional 
pursuits. As a result, such a man has 
little experience in matters of finance. 
His capital is largely in his specialized 
knowledge and skill, and life insurance 
is the only adequate safeguard against 
the possibility of his losing his entire 
investment. 


Calls for Trained Agent 


“Not everyone who carries a _ rate 
book should try to sell life insurance to 


professional people,” he said. ‘When 
you consider how often professiona 
people are called upon by inadequately 
trained life insurance salesmen, it would 
appear that the idea must have gotten 
abroad that professional people consti- 
tute the world’s easiest pickins. I am cer- 
tain that more agents would be thrown 
out of the offices of the professional peo- 
ple if it were not for the fact that pro- 
fessional people are generally courteous. 
No one should presume to deal with the 
life insurance estate of a professional 
man who does not know his life insur- 
ance quite as well as the professional 
man knows his profession. A professional 
man’s training will enable him to sense 
most quickly any lack of information 
and training on the part of the agent, and 
he will resent the effrontery of being ap- 
proached by a novice. No one is likely 
to succeed largely in dealing with pro- 
fessional men unless he knows his pro- 
fessional men. I do not mean simply 
acquaintance with the individual, but ac- 
quaintance with the profession and with 
the pecular traits of character possessed 
by the individuals who enter that pro- 
fession, which traits of character are 
still more indelibly stamped on the in- 
dividuals by their continuance in that 
profession.” 


Professional Characteristics 

He described some of the peculiarities 
of the different professions. 

Physicians constitute a field of their 
own, he explained. The agent must 
realize some traits in this group before 
trying to sell them life insurance as 
such. 

“Physicians are generally proud; they 
are proud of the position of respect and 
prestige in their respective communi- 
ties,” he declared. “They want that po- 
sition of respect and prestige to con- 
tinue, and they know they cannot con- 
tinue without adequate resources. 
Therefore, they want to look to the days 
when they grow old and be sure that 
then they will still be able to carry the 
same respect and prestige which they 
carry today. This necessitates guaran- 
teed old age income.” 

Even among physicians there is range 
of traits to be considered, he pointed 
out. 


(Continued on page 45) 




















Shown against the background of the Institute of Life Insurance Education 
Exhibit are, on left, Holgar Johnson, Institute president, and Steacy Webster, 
General Agent Provident Mutual, Pittsburgh, and N.A.L.U. trustee. 


Definite Prospect 
System Results in 
Better Business 


Fred H. White of Buffalo 
Outlines Direct Mail 
Methods He Has Used 


The development of definite pros- 
pecting methods, with especial stress 
on direct mail, has resulted in a larger 
volume of business per sale, with fewer 
calls, Fred H. White, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, Buffalo, 
declared in his talk 
on “Prospecting 
Had Me Licked.” 

In 1940, his first 
full year in the 
business, Mr. White 
said he had to call 
on 41 people to 
make one sale for 
$1,900. Since that 
time there has been 
a steady improve- 
ment and for the 
past three years he 
has found that 10 
calls produced about 
three interviews and one sale for a little 
more than $5,000. During these last 
three years he has produced about 100 
cases per year for an annual volume of 
a little more than $500,000. 

When he decided to start selling life 
insurance, Mr. White found that pros- 
pecting was his toughest problem. He 
had lived in Buffalo only a short time 
and knew very few people. His former 
business had kept him out of town most 
of the time, and he did not have some 
of the natural contacts such as school 
chums, etc. So he had to do some real 
scratching for prospects. 


Uses Series of Mailings 


However, Jack O’Bannon, then super- 
visor, now general agent, got him in- 
terested in direct mail and he has 
developed a system which has proved 
very much worthwhile. He does not 
depend solely on the company’s direct 
mail plan, but sends two mailing pieces 
from Buffalo, spaced one week apart, 
before sending his list of names to the 
home office for the regular home office 
letter, which includes the reply card. 
By following this plan, Mr. White says, 
the prospect receives enough mailing 
pieces from Connecticut Mutual so that 
he begins to wonder who is writing to 
him and, of course, by the time he re- 
ceives the home office letter, he already 
has had an opportunity to give a little 
thought to his situation. Names are put 
on this mailing list at the rate of about 
15 a week—rather than 100 at a time. 
Usually he receives three or four re- 
plies out of every 15 letters. 


Making Up Mailing Lists 


“Every fall I make up a list of my 
leading policyholders,’ Mr. White said. 
“Five years ago, when I did this for the 
first time, I only had 14 who had pur- 
chased over $5,000. However, during 
the last few years, I have been able to 
make up a list of about 50 who have 
purchased $10,000 or more. These lists 
are always prepared with several 
thoughts in mind: First, I like to include 
a group of people located in industrial 
plants, where I haven’t yet exhausted 
my supply of prospects, and yet plants 
where I enjoy prestige. Second, a group 
of clients located in plants or among a 
group where I have done practically no 
prospecting and would like to get started. 
Third, a group of dependable centers- 
of-influence, who have always done a 
good job of referring me to people and 
who I’m sure will continue to do so. 








Fred H. White 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Ioleome to CLEVELAND 





Henry G. Wischmeyer ° George H. Plante 


THE WISCHMEYER & PLANTE 
GENERAL AGENCY 


ee ag Le ig 


1816 KEITH BUILDING 


JAMES H. RUTHERFORD, Manager 
AND ASSOCIATES 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


2000 KEITH BUILDING 


ROBERT R. ONDERDONK 
MANAGER 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Life—Accident—All Forms of Group 
An Estate Analysis Office in an Estate 
Analysis Company 








FREDERICK N. WINKLER, C.L.U. 
AND ASSOCIATES 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO. 
445 HANNA BUILDING 


101 Years in Cleveland 


SIDNEY B. ROSENBAUM, General Agent 
HARRY H. KAIL, Assistant General Agent 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘Completing in 1946—100 years of 


Safeguarding Family Futures’ 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Cleveland Branch Office 


R. A. WESSELMANN, Manager 
1600 Hanna Building 


Northern Ohio Branch Office 
MATT A. GROVE, Manager 
855 Union Commerce Building 








E. CLARE WEBER, C.L.U. 
AND ASSOCIATES 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


910 HANNA BUILDING 


LEWIS C. RICHARDS, JR. 
BRANCH MANAGER 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


Twenty-first Floor, N.B.C. Building 
Telephone CHerry 7877 


THE HERMAN MOSS AGENCY 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


900 Union Commerce Building 








RUSSELL P. THIERBACH, C.L.U. 
AND ASSOCIATES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


925 .N.B.C. Building Telephone CHerry 5840 


EDWARD L. REILEY, C.L.U. 
GENERAL AGENT 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


1330 HANNA BUILDING 


HADSELL STONE EASTON 
AND ASSOCIATES 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
N.B.C. BUILDING 
HOME OF PLANNED ESTATES 











THE E. W. SNYDER AGENCY 
Elmer W. Snyder _ Clarence E. Pejeau, C.L.U. 
General Agents 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1851 
Ninth Floor, Hippodrome Building 








GEORGE A. PATTON 
MANAGER 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


1288 Union Commerce Building 


First in America—Our 2nd Century of Service 








LLOYD H. FEDER, Manager 
H. R. HOSTETTLER, Associate Manager 


OHIO DEPARTMENT 
RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of PITTSBURGH 


8th Floor, Swetland Building — 
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It is appropriate for the National Association of Life Underwriters to 
hold its Victory Convention in Cleveland in this first year after victory, 
for the spirit of progress so characteristic of our city is the same which 
exemplifies the postwar expansion program of the N.A.L.U. 

In the quarter century since Cleveland was host to the National 


Association in 1921 Cleveland has made phenomenal progress while 


the N.A.L.U. has increased its membership fourfold and has expanded 
its activities proportionately. Cleveland is celebrating its sesqui- 
centennial anniversary and its life underwriters are delighted indeed 
that our national body have elected to join us in that celebration at 
their fifty-seventh annual convention. 








LIONEL MARTELLE 
Manager 


Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 
802-4 B. F. KEITH BUILDING 


TRUMAN H. CUMMINGS & ASSOCIATES 


National Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
1400 N.B.C. Building 
MAin 3700 


77 Years of Continuous 
Representation in Cleveland 





Its Name indicates its Character 


SETH A. BARDWELL & ASSOCIATES 
Agents 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1010 Union Commerce Building 
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ROBERT T. MOORE 
GENERAL AGENT 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


821 HANNA BUILDING 


G. B. Chapman D. E. Hanson 


G. B. CHAPMAN & CO. 
@ General Agents 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Sixth Floor, Leader Building 


W. ALLEN BEAM C.L.U. AND ASSOCIATES 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO. OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


722 LEADER BUILDING 
102 Years of Life Insurance Service 


Inc. 1844 














J. RAY DAVIS AGENCY 
J. RAY DAVIS, General Agent 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia 


1510 KEITH BUILDING 








WALTER H. BROWN 
Manager Ordinary Department 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


1130 HANNA BUILDING 








The Cleveland Agency of Ohio's oldest life 
insurance company invites members of the 
NALU to stop in anytime during their Con- 
vention stay. 


James H. McCullough, Mgr. 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
930 Keith Building 1621 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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THE DOREM US-BRAGG 


JAMES ELTON 8 


Home Office Agency 
50 Union Square 








Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of lowa 


HOEY & ELLISON 
GENERAL AGENTS 


118 WILLIAM STREET 
BARCLAY 7-4800 


EDWIN J. PHELPS, Manager 


NEW YORK 











AGENCy 


FREDERIC S. DOREMs 


of America 


Downtown Office 
60 John Street 





RICHARD E. MYER 
Successor to 
IVES & MYRICK 


Manager 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company s 
of New York % 


57 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
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JULES ANZEL AGENCY 


GENERAL AGENT 


Continental American Life Insurance 
Company 


Home Office: Wilmington, Del. 
60 E. 42ND STREET NEW YORK 
MURRAY HILL 2-2833 








THE SAMUEL L. ZEIGEN AGENCY 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
MURRAY HILL 2-9192 








THE S.S. WOLFSON AGENCY, INC. 


GENERAL AGENT ! 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


17 E. 42ND STREET NEW YORK 
S$. Samuel Wolfson, President 


Hilliard N. Rentner, Vice President 











CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty John Street Branch Office 
C. W. SABIN, Manager 


Whitehall 3.6767 








THE LARKIN AGENCY 


Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company 
RUSSELL E. LARKIN, Manager 
GEORGE H. GREASON, Brokerage Manager 
REctor 2-6633 
225 BROADWAY 











THE MACCABEES 
60 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y- 


GEORGE SHELLEY 


Metropolitan Manager 
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TIMOTHY W. FOLEY 
GENERAL AGENT 


ASHLAND 4-4417 
370 LEXINGTON AVE. AT 41ST STREET 














ARTHUR L. SULLIVAN 
MANAGER 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


WHITEHALL 4-5926 
107 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 











HARRY GARDINER 
GENERAL AGENT 


John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


225 BROADWAY 


¥F 


PHONE BARCLay >. Sens 


RA YMOND F, THORNE 


GENERAL 
Berkshire 1 aru 


ife Insurance Company 


NEW York 








WHITEHALL 4-7697 


SAMUEL D. ROSAN AGENCY, INC. 





GENERAL AGENT 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


SAMUEL D. ROSAN, President 


76 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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Re-E:;choes from Million 
Dollar Round Table 


“Echoes of the Million Dollar Round 
Table,” which proved such a big hit at 
the Thursday general session, could not 
be reported in full in yesterday’s daily 
convention issue of THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER partly because of 
space limitations and partly because 
some of the speakers gave extemporane- 
ously some excellent material that they 
did not include in their advance manu- 
scripts. As much as possible of this addi- 
tional material is given below. 

Louis Behr, Equitable Society, Chicago, 
was scheduled to preside but he was 
unable to attend because of illness. He is 
immediate past chairman of the M. D. 
R. T. Presiding in Mr. Behr’s place was 
Harold S. Parsons, Travelers, Los An- 
geles, the 1947 chairman. Mr. Parsons not 
only presided but gave some specific 
pointers on improving efficiency that he 
has found to be helpful. 


A Matter of Habit 

Mr. Parsons said he had discovered by 
observing others and himself and that 
once a man finds he can write a million 
or more a year it is not harder to con- 
tinue at that pace than it used to be to 
write a half million. If an agent can con- 
sistently write a half million, it can be 
assumed that he knows the business, 
knows how to sell, and likes to work. 
Mr. Parsons suggested the following 
ideas which such an agent might follow 
to raise his production to a million or 
more: 

1. Keep the prospect file at home and 
plan each day’s work the night before, in 
order to avoid going to the office in the 
morning except for an appointment 
there. Each card in the prospect file 
should show the insurance in force and 
the arrangement of the proceeds with a 


note of what additional insurance was 
recommended. 


Be Selective in Prospecting 

2. Be selective in adding new prospects, 
and if possible, confine them to two 
groups: First, those who are in the higher 
income brackets—executives, heads of 
businesses and professional men. I have 
doubled my average size case doing this 
without having reduced the number of 
cases. Second, select young men who 
show promise for the future, in order 
that future business will come as they 
succeed. 

3. Solicit for future business along with 
soliciting for present business, in order to 
avoid future dips in production. The 
present business will then come each 
month from the work for the future 
which was done in the past and it will be 
easier to write because of that. 


Tax Service 

4. A few large cases must be written 
each year to keep production above a 
million—and most large cases develop 
from tax needs for personal or business 
protection. Therefore, subscribe to a 
good tax service in order to be convers- 
ant with tax matters. 

5. Set your quota per month in number 
of cases, rather than amount of volume. 
The volume wil Itake care of itself if you 
follow these suggestions, 

Paul W. Cook, Mutual Benefit Life, 
Chicago, said the million dollar producer 
is like any other agent, ‘only more so.” 
He “grooves” his sales procedure, even 
to the point of insisting he doesn’t 
groove it. Nevertheless, he does have a 
standardized sales talk, even though he 
changes it to keep pace with changing 
conditions. Yet he adheres to funda- 


mental principles—‘“in other words, he 
makes a few calls.” 

Million dollar production becomes a 
habit, said Mr. Cook. The million dollar 
producer’s theme song is “Accentuate 
the Positive, Eliminate the Negative.” 

Theodore Widing, Provident Mutual, 
Philadelphia, said there is no one best 
method of selling to become a million 
dollar producer but every such producer 
has worked out the system that is best 
for him individually. Every conceivable 
method of selling is represented on the 
million dollar round table, he said, add- 
ing, “you name it, we’ve got it.” He 
suggested that what distinguishes the 
million dollar producer is that he works 
harder or has more courage or has 
broader objectives or more confidence 
in himself. 


Hiller’s Work Appreciated 

Chairman Parsons introduced Walter 
N. Hiller, Penn Mutual, Chicago, who 
arranged the program and who received 
prolonged applause for the fine resclts. 
Mr. Hiller read a telegram saying that 
Paul H. Dunnavan, Canada Life, 
Minneapolis, vice-chairman of the 1947 
round table, was unable to be present 
because of illness. Mr. Hiller got quite 
a laugh by reading the wire just the way 
he received it: “Mr. Dunnavan ill with 
strep. Throat unable to be present.” 

Mr. Hiller also read the talk Mr. 
Dunnavan was scheduled to give, in 
which he said that no agent can avoid 
being a*million-dollar producer if he is 
willing to give what it takes to become 
one. 

Harry R. Schultz, Mutual Life, Chicago: 

In view of the present favorable income 
tax position of close corporations this is un- 
questionably open season for conversions of 
partnerships to corporations. Our prospec- 
tive market for selling stock purchase and 
stock retirement plans offers increased op- 
portunities for all of us. 

Whereas many men are of the opinion that 


(Continued on page 42) 


Meaty Session Ends 
Notable Convention 


(Continued from page 5) 


crowded than on Wednesday. The men. 
bers of the national council spent the 
entire afternoon at their election Session, 
the only other item on the schedule that 
afternoon being the annual meeting oj 
the American Society of C.L.U. Th 
dinner and conferment exercises of the 
American College and American Society 
were held Thursday evening. 4 


As usual an outstanding speaker wa 
secured for the final event of the conyep. 
tion, the fellowship luncheon Friday x 
the Statler, the selection this time being 
Cornelius J. McCole, Mutual Lit 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., who is not only; 
most successful life insurance man by 
also has a national reputation as a hy. 
morist and raconteur. William H, Ap. 
drews, Jr., Jefferson Standard Lif 
Greensboro, N. C., immediate past pres. 
dent, was designated to preside at tha 
luncheon, the program including, in a¢. 
dition to Mr. McCole’s address, the 
presentation of the new officers and try. 
tees, past national presidents, Clevelang 
officers and convention committee chair. 
men. 





“Millionaire” C.L.U.’s - 

The initials “C.L.U.” were prominent o 
the convention program. An overwhelming 
majority of the participants in the Million 
Dollar Round Table panel Thursday wer 
C.L.U.’s. It was eloquent disproof of th 
“curbstone actuary” epithet that has been 
tossed at chartered life underwriters in years 
past, with the implication that they wer 
more interested in academic knowledge 
about life insurance than in getting out an 
selling it. 
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i SCIENTIFIC SELECTION OF SALESMEN 


Let us tell you how we may help 


you in screening out the probable 


failure and selecting the man most 


qualified to fit the job. Our me- 


thod of progressive selection has 
been adequately validated by prac- 


tical psychologists, personnel spe- 


cialists and experienced business 


men. 


May we furnish you with 


further complete information? 
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We take this opportunity to congratulate Clancy D. Connell: 


As president of the National Association of Life Underwriters, by reason 
of the successful conduct of his office during a difficult period of expansion 
and post-war development. 


As veneral Agent of this Company, by reason of his exceeding by wide 
margins the production and persistency quotas set by the Company for his 
agency during the year to date. 


As a leader of men, by reason of the high volume of business from junior 
agents secured by his agency this year. 


To this friendly and enthusiastic co-worker we extend a 
very sincere ‘‘well done!’’ 


"ROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PROVIDENT MEANS “‘LOOKING AHEAD’’ 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN W. YATES 
General Agent for Southern California 
530 W. 6th ST., LOS ANGELES 
Yates & Van Stralen 


General Agents for Northern California 
111 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 














JACK WHITE, C.L.U., Manager 


tt Russell 
Walter B. Furman, C.L.U. Sco 


Arthur F. Renning 
Assistant Managers 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 





les 13 
448 South Hill Street Los Ange 








WILMER M. HAMMOND 
GENERAL AGENT 


Aetna Life Insurance 
Company 
10th Floor, 810 So. Spring Street 
Los Angeles 14 














THE E. A. ELLIS AGENCY 








DOUGLAS GILMAN HUGH B. McDUFFEE 


Agency Supervisors 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


523 West Sixth St. Los Angeles 14 














MERWYN D. CRAMER, C.L.U. 
AGENCY MANAGER 


Bankers Life Company 
Des Moines 
TRINITY 1206 


Suite 401, 629 S. Hill St. Los Angeles 14 











WALTER J. STOESSEL 
GENERAL AGENTS 


Ralph L. Chambers, Asst. General Agent 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AGENCY 


National Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Montpelier, Vermont 
Established 1850 


ly Mutual 
supe Los Angeles 14 


609 S. Grand Avenue 






































J. F. HACKMAN 
GENERAL AGENT 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Hts Name Indicates its Character"’ 
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510 West Sixth Street Los Ang 

















WALTER S. PAYNE 
and Associates 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
Troy Ziglar, Assistant Manager 
Bill Peacock, Assistant Manager 





210 W. 7th Street 















CHARLES E. CLEETON AGENCY 
GENERAL AGENTS 






Occidental Life Insurance Co 
ROBERT OGDEN, Manage. 


“Brokerage Department" 


mpany 


of 










530 West Sixth Street 





Los Angeles 14 









WALTER G. GASTIL 


Manager Southern California 


Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Fred W. Pierce, C.L.U., Brokerage Manager 
Byron D. William, Group Manager 
609 South Grand Avenue 






Los Angeles 14 








MURRELL BROTHERS 


General Agents for California 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


of Newark, New Jersey 
W. L. Murrell T. G. Murrell, C.L.U. 
510 W. 6th St. 256 Montgomery St. 


Los Angeles 14 San Francisco 4 








510 West Sixth Street 








FREDERICK A. SCHNELL, C.L.U. 
GENERAL AGENT 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
TRINITY 2215 
1210 Associated Realty Building 


Los Angeles 14 
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FLOYD w. FORKER, C.L.U. 
GENERAL AGENT 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
1151 South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES 15 





Angeles in 1948 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Home Office General Agent 
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INSURANCE CO. 


MARK S. TRUEBLOOD, Manager 
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VICTOR M. SHEWBERT 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Home Life Insurance Company 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
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THE MANUFACTURERS LIFE INS. CO. 


GEO. N. QUIGLEY, JR., C.L.U. 


Branch Manager 


GORDON L. PRIOR, Agency Assistant 


609 South Grand Avenue Los Angeles 14 
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Bradley Praises 


N. 5. L. I. Aid; 


Further Support Pledged 


Continued support to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in its varied activities and espe- 
cially those concerned 
with National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance 
was pledged follow- 
ing the address of 
Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley, head of V. A., at 
the Thursday morn- 
ing session. 

General Bradley 
praised highly the as- 
sistance already giv en 
by the insurance in- 
dustry in bringing 
about the retention 
of N.S.L.L, stressed 
its importance as a 
“vast reservoir of protection for veterans 
and their families, described the operation of 
the organization and discussed the pros and 
cons of the changes recently made in cover- 
ages granted to veterans under these 
policies. 

“The commercial insurance companies of 
America—together with their representa- 
tives—have shown themselves as_ strong 
allies of the Veterans Administration during 
this long busy year that has followed the 
end of the shooting war,’ General Bradley 
said. 

“I wish particularly to acknowledge the 
outstanding work of the National Assn. of 
Life Underwriters, the life insurance com- 
panies represented by the joint committee 
of the American Life Convention, the Life 
Insurance Association of America, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance in helping veterans 
conserve the security afforded them through 
national service life insurance. 

“The value of assistance we have had 
from the life underwriters, the joint com- 
mittee and the institute during the past year 





Gen. O. N. Bradley 


cannot-be overestimated. However, the need 
for your continued help is even greater. 
During the coming year our work must be 
intensified. Although mindful of the good 
jcb you have already done, I have come 
here to ask you to redouble your efforts that 
each veteran may be given the fair chance to 
make an honest and intelligent choice on his 
government insurance. 

“T am asking this of you in the name of 
every veteran of World War II. You are 
the people who really carry the ball from 
your offices on Main Street to every city and 
town in the country. It’s your job to know 
people. It’s your job to sit down and talk 
with people, to advise and help them with 
their insurance needs, to straighten out their 
misunderstandings, to comb insurance ignor- 
ance. You can fit into its proper perspective 
the importance of national service life in- 
surance to the welfare and security of the 
veteran and his family. 

Some Insurance Considerations 

“Although not an insurance man myself, 
as administrator of veterans affairs I head 
up the biggest mutual insurance system in 
the world. It is in that capacity that certain 
insurance considerations seem to me to be 
especially important. They are linked to- 
gether by truth, by logic, by a decent regard 
for the financial well-being of veterans, and 
by a determination to preserve and strength- 
en the stability of our country. 

Have Right to Information 

“In the first place, Congress has shown 
its concern for the peacetime financial se- 
curity of veterans and their families, by pro- 
viding a wide variety of G. I. insurance 
benefits. 

“Second, veterans have the right to the 
widest possible information and to the best 
possible service in a field that is as technical 
and complicated as life insurance. 


“Third, the Veterans Administration is 
working hard to improve its insurance serv- 
ice to veterans. 

“Fourth, insurance benefits effect greater 
numbers of people than any other of the 
G. I. benefits, the economic stability of the 
United States is materially affected by the 
financial security of its individual citizens 
and their families. Veterans of World War 
II and their families will eventually repre- 
sent approximately one half of the entire 
population of this country. 


Service Has Been Below Par 


“Let me frankly say that the insurance 
service provided by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration has been below par. In large part, 
this was due to lack of personnel, lack of 
space and other facilities. These unavoidable 
shortages occurred at the very time when a 
tidal wave of veterans, released from serv- 


ice by policy of rapid demobilization were’ 


changing from E group method of settle- 
ment to individually remitting — their 
premiums. 


Should Break Bottlenecks 


“To break these bottlenecks in handling 
ilisurance accounts, we elected to decentral- 
ize the operation from our overcrowded 
center in New York to 13 branch offices 
conveniently located over the country. And 
although we can anticipate better service 
when decentralization is completed, we have 


‘had to put up with delay while working out 


these new plans. Eventually, we shall find 
those difficulties justified in the overall long 
term improvement of our service. You will 
agree that our insurance business is still 
fairly big, when you consider that we have 
ben getting over two million remittances 
a month. 

“However, I think that I can promise you 
that early next year our decentralization of 
insurance will be completed. We shall then 
be in a position to provide in this enormous- 
ly important phase of the veterans admin- 
istration the standards of performance we 


(Continued on page 33) 


————__, 


Monahan Brings Greetings 
From Canadian Group 


At the first session of the convention 
P. M. Monahan, manager at Toronto for 
Canada Life and president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada 
brought greetings to the convention from 
the Canadian Association. 

Mr. Monahan said, “It is not mere 
formal expression when I say that it is q 
great honor to have this opportunity to 
bring greetings from the life under. 
writers of Canada to this great national] 
convention. 

“It makes it possible for me, on behalf 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada, to give expression to our sincere 
appreciation for the many fine acts of co- 
operation we have received from mem- 
bers of your association. 

“Over the years we feel that we have 
received much more inspiration and prac- 
tical assistance from you than you have 
received from us. However, we do feel 
that we have been able to make some 
contribution that may have been of value 
to your association. 

“T refer particularly to the work our 
association has done in co-operation with 
our company executives in Canada by 
way of improving agency practices and 
formulating principles governing agency 
operations that have done much to seta 
pattern for sound agency operations, 

“T realize, of course, that in Canada 
we have been able to experiment more 
readily for we have fewer companies to 
deal with, also fewer inurance jurisdic- 
tions and further we have a smaller 
agency group than you have in htis 
country. 

“It would seem, therefore, that the 
closer our two associations can work to- 
gether the better for our common objec- 
tive—namely that the insuring public 
receive high quality life insurance serv- 
ice from carefully selected, well trained, 
competent life underwriters.’ 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS from hANSAS CITY, MO. 








**Hats off’? to the Officers and Headquarters Staff 
for the grand job they are doing 


HERBERT A. HEDGES & ASSOCIATES 


General Agent 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


KANSAS CITY AGENCY 


J. D. McInnes, Manager 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
University Club Bldg., 914 Baltimore Ave. 











ROBERT J. 


MISSOURI BRANCH MANAGER 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURA* C 
230 B. M. A. BUILDING 
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‘OMPANY 


J. R. FARNEY 


Director of Agencies, Western Division 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Missouri— Kansas 
1111 BRYANT BUILDING 








WILLIAM 


J. SLACK | 


MANAGER 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR. C . COMPANY 
BRYANT BLDG. 








KANSAS CITY LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 
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Leading Life Offices of Chicago 


N. A. L. U. 57th Anniversary 








ROCKWOOD 


S. EDWARDS 


General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Andover 1920 














The offices listed on this page are leaders in the life 
insurance field in Chicago. They believe in the 
National Association and for what it stands, and 
through this medium extend their cordial greetings 


to the 57th annual meeting in Cleveland. 
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W. A. ALEXANDER & COMPANY 


WADE FETZER, JR. 


JOHNgH. SHFR MAN 


GENERAL AGENTS of 
THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


135 South La Salle Street 


Franklin 7300 


CHICAGO 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsburgh 
ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT 
111 W. Washington Street Telephone: Ran, 6588 
a 


WILLIAM C. PECK, Manager 
JACK: E. RAWLES, C. L. U. Agency Instructor 


Territory: Northern Illinois, Northern Indiana, Eastern Iowa 


























THE © 
EWING AGENCY 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFEFINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 


WILLARD EWING 


GENERAL AGENT 


* 
Phone Randolph 6088 


1205 Harris Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











The 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE U.S. 
% 


Philip B. Hobbs 
Agency Manager 


Warren V. Woody 
Agency Manager 


Robt. R. Reno, Jr. 
Agency Manager 
29 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 








THE CHICAGO AGENCY Established in 1871 


The Prudential Insurance Co. Marsh & McLennan 
ee INSURANCE 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
1246 Field Building Chicago Duluth 


f Detroit Los Angeles 
Tel. CENtral 3930 Chicago 3 Minneapolis Pesthond 
Cleveland Havana 
S. A. KENT, Manager Milwaukee San Francisco 
St. Louis Pittsburgh 
GEORGE L. SCHOMBURG Seattle Buffalo 
BROOKS FULLER, C.L.U. Montreal Indianapolis 
Assistant Managers New York St. Paul 
Washington Phoenix 
JAMES A. SHEVLIN Boston Vancouver 
Columbus London 
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JAMISON, PHELPS AND ASSOC 


General Agency 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


An association of career underwriters who take pride in their work and the product they sell l 
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ACACIA MUTUAL, 20 years ago, came to the conclusion that for the benefit of the policyholders there was only one 
answer to these questions. Consequently it REDUCED ITS PREMIUMS to the level of the stock companies and agreed, 
in addition, to RETURN TO ITS POLICYHOLDERS as real dividends any excess earnings and savings that could be effected. 







ACACIA MUTUAL’S AMAZING RECORD during these 20 years, shown by the following charts, tells its own story of 
growth and progress we believe to be unparalleled in life insurance annals—and what is more important, the policyholders 
have materially benefited not only by the REDUCED PREMIUM COST of their life insurance, but by the REAL DIVI- 
DENDS they have received. 


















INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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With Acacia Mutual’s low premiums, financial strength Not only has Acacia insurance in force grown at a phe- 
and farsighted management, it is no wonder that the nomenal rate but the assets of the Company have grown 
America public has patronized it so generously. even faster. 

Since April 1, 1926, Assets are the bonds, mortgage loans, policy loans, real 
Acacia Mutual’s insurance in force has more than estate and other property held by insurance companies 
tripled in amount—increasing at better than twice the as security behind the policy contracts. 
average rate for the ten largest life insurance companies. Since April 1, 1926, 






Acacia Mutual’s assets have grown three times as fast as 
the average for the ten largest life insurance companies. 
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PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 
AND BENEFICIARIES 


( AS PERCENTAGE OF 1926 FIGURES ) 


You will want to read Mr. Montgomery’s 77th 
Annual Report to the Company’s policyholders, a 
report that has attracted widespread interest. 
Write to the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Washington 1, D. C., for a copy. 














10 LARGEST 
COMPANIES 














Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries include sur- 


he- se 
a render values, dividends, death and disability benefits za 
and proceeds of endowment policies at maturity. Acacia Mutual Home Office Building 
. ‘ . C ‘ ; A ? ; q 
real . Since April 1, 1926. OE Facing Nation’s Capitol 
anies Acacia has paid to policyholders and beneficiaries a 


total of $104,200.000 of which more than $15,000,000 
represented real dividend payments. 
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Reality of Women’s 
Influence Is Related 


The important part that women are 
playing in all fields and the necessity for 
more attention being given to them by 
life companies and salesmen was 
brought out forcefully by Marion S. 
Eberly, director women’s division Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, in her talk before 
the women’s session Wednesday after- 
noon, 

“If anyone doubts the reality of 
woman’s influence, a week in my office 
would convert him,” Mrs. Eberly said. 
“Men and women responsible for shap- 
ing public relations programs for va- 
rious industries, publishers, writers, even 
candidates for public office, come to us 
to consult about ‘Woman’s Point of 
View.’ One group of magazines has 
just surveyed for its advertisers ‘How 
Much Women Influence Sales’ and sent 
me a copy of their conclusions. Their 
findings have made more than one busi- 
ness executive wonder why he has over- 
looked feminine influence and wonder, 


too, what feminine influence can do for 
him. 


Influence Is Reality 


“This is only one of many surveys 
focussing upon woman’s habits, desires, 
and needs. And so they come, business 
people (and this sort of thing is going 
on throughout the entire country) they 
come to us to use us as a sort of sound- 
ing board for their ideas on how they 
can capture the interest of American 
women, 

“The influence of American women, 
being a reality, not a fanciful idea, there 
arises the whole question of how women 
use their influence—this tremendous 
power they wield. Incidentally, have 
you seen the Ladies Home Journal arti- 
cle called ‘The Two Lives of Women’? 
meaning the life each woman lives in her 
own personal and private circle of fam- 
ily or intimate friends and the other life 
she leads in her community-wide activi- 


























A 
EARTY WELCOME! 


The Midland Mutual Life extends greetings 
to all Underwriters attend'ng the FIFTY- 
SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION in 
Cleveland, September 9-13, 1946. 


The 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Columbus 16, Ohio 


Over $103,000,000 in force in Ohio 








ties. Most thinking women care deeply 
about both these lives they live. Women 
know that their own personal lives are 
affected by what goes on in their com- 
munities. War has taught us how our 
personal lives are affected by our place 
and our activities in the larger com- 
munity of nations. 


Two Things of Primary Concern 

“Women are terribly concerned about 
peace—a peaceful world. They are, 
frankly, confused. As who is_ not? 
Women are sometimes discouraged and 
fearful. They know that tension between 
nations can no more be ignored than 
you can ignore a child’s temperature 
when it shoots to 104 degrees. You have 
to do something. You have to carry 
out the prescriptions of experts. Never 
have women been so eager as now for 
expert guidance in how they can help 
to lessen tensions and develop law and 
order and if possible friendship between 
nations. 


What Makes Happy Family Life 

“The second preoccupation of Ameri- 
can women is beyond any shadow of a 
doubt with what makes happy family 
life. Everyone knows family happiness 
depends upon many things—affection, 
health, steady income, educational op- 
portunities to develop each member’s 
fullest capacities, recreation, friendships 
—the home as a center for friendships.” 

“With the rise in living costs, which, 
in spite of all we have done to prevent 


’ inflation, seems an inevitable aftermath 


of wars, the women of this country are 
disturbed, some are confused, bewil- 
dered, fearful, and many are just plain 
mad. They think they’ve been com- 
pletely mislead. They’ve restrained 
themselves when they saw things they 
wanted; they remembered the slogan 
‘Buy only what you need,’ and now our 
houses are getting threadbare and there 
are no supplies available. When they 
do appear, we know they’ll be much 
higher priced. So woman’s job becomes 
very emphatically a matter of develop- 
ing good money management. Some 
women have it already but most of us 
have to learn it. There comes in the 
need for expert help. 


Life Insurance Fundamental Item 


“The Life Insurance Companies of 
America are continuing their institu- 
tional message, their monthly message 
to the American people by concentrat- 
ing upon statements from authorities in 
the various fields that directly bear upon 
planning the family’s use of income. We, 
in the life insurance business, can speak 
with complete authority, about one 
fundamental item in family use of in- 
come—life insurance—with knowledge 
of how life insurance policies have been 
developed to meet specific family needs, 
with accurate reports on the people’s 
buying of life insurance, with statistical 
statements of how policyholders re- 
serve funds are invested to strengthen 
and maintain our national economy. 

“We can speak with complete author- 


Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president Cop. 
necticut Mutual Life, enjoying a “goog 
one.” 








ity as to what part of life insurance 
plays in family security and_ nation 
security—in such important aspects of 
these securities as creating jobs, meet. 
ing housing shortages, etc. We cay 
even speak with authority in matters of 
family health but in many of the othe 
aspects of family happiness, we could 
only express opinions not give facts 
backed by statistical knowledge ané 
trend surveys. Therefore our monthly 
messages on matters of the use of family 
income will very often be quotation 
from experts in their respective fields— 
church, school, community welfare 
agencies—all have a vital part in this 
matter of money management. We be 
lieve firmly in having the whole family 
share in planning the family spending 
We hope to encourage the excelleen 
habit of drawing every member into the 
family council. 
Develop Carefree Family 

“Have you seen the ‘Fortune’ pol 
called ‘Who Is Boss in Your Home? 
The obvious retort is, ‘If there’s a bos 
in your home, it’s no happy home.’ Men, 
women and childen together _ talking 
over what they want to acomplish, what 
they care so much about they are wil: 
ing to give up less essential things for 
it—men, women and children respecting 
each other’s opinions, willing to work 
out a joint plan—let’s swing all ow 
feminine influence toward developing: 
world at peace and a family that’s happy 
and carefree in the best sense of the 
word. It’s largely a woman’s job—her 
influence can swing husband and chil 
dren into this habit of family planning 
for family happiness. 

If all the women of this country know 
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Encampments 
Uniform Rank 


the World members will attend 


the Society’s semi-military Uniform Rank district encampments 
Couchdale, Hot Springs, Ark., August 25-31, and 
each, S. C., September 9 to 12. 


Instruction in drill, guard mount, guard duty and parades will 
conclude with competition for prizes in field drill, floor work 
Athletic sports and other recrea- 


tion will complete the encampments’ activities. 


WOODMEN OF THE WORLD 


Life Insurance Society 


Omaha, Nebr. 
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we, in the life insurance business, are 
completely with them ready to help 
them in our special field and to garner 
wisdom for them from the other essen- 
tial fields, I do believe that we can all 
have a part in building a stronger, hap- 
pier family life in this country of ours. 
“For any friends who are unfamiliar 
with how the women’s division of the 
Institute of Life Insurance is working 
for all women—let me say that we turn 
out study materials on life insurance for 
special organizations, informational leaf- 
lets for the groups which desire them. 
We prepare special articles for maga- 
zines and scripts for radio broadcasts— 
we draw up background material for 
free lance writers, we furnish speakers 
on specific aspects, we are constantly 
gathering ideas for greater usefulness 
from the brilliant men and women in 
the business and we gather points of 
view from the women of the country to 
channel back to the life insurance com- 
panies, in order that they may render an 
even greater service to meet women’s 
needs. 

Proud of Insurance Women 

“The life insurance women who are 
hosts at this convention have been so 
generous with their friendship, with 
their appreciation of the job the Insti- 
tute is trying to accomplisn, generous 
with their ideas and loyal support, that 
] am filled with pride to be in any way 
their voice. 

“The women librarians, teachers, 
organization leaders, the women of 
America who turn to our business have 
proven so quick to value our services 
that I wish all women who have helped 
to create and maintain these services 
could experience with me the thrill of 
our extensive cooperation with Ameri 
can women throughout the _ entire 
country.” 

Elsie Stapleton of New York, recog- 
nized nationally as anauthority on bud- 
geting, speaking at the same session on 
“Does Anybody Plan the Family Spend- 
ing” said she was in a position to appre- 
ciate the fine work that life insurance is 
doing, as in the budgets ‘that have been 
submitted to her she has had an oppor- 
tunity to note the absence or minimum 
of life insurance in them and the result 


quite a time getting your salary. No 
business, including a home, can func- 
tion efficiently without a budget.” 

Miss Stapleton defined budgeting as 
the allocating, spending and saving of 
money. While there often has been 
rather a tendency to make light of the 
family budget, she said that it is just as 
important to the family as to a business, 
as a family is, or should be, a business 
itself. 

She said there is no such thing as a 
ready-made budget, although she has 
received innumerable requests for such 
budgets for families of various sizes and 


degrees of income, including the making 
of provision for dogs, cats, turtles and 
even an “expectant rabbit”. She recited 
many interesting and sometimes amus- 
ing experiences she has had in connec- 
tion with requests for the preparation 
oi budgets. 


Present J. S. Edwards Award 


The J. Stanley Edwards Award for 
citizenship and outstanding service in 
lfe insurance and the National associa- 
tion and Institute of Life Insurance has 
been awarded by the Denver association 


to George Williams, general agent there 
of Union Central Life. This is the first 
time the award has been given. It will 
be made each year to a qualifying pro- 
ducer. 


Gives Nation-Wide Broadc:ist 


Nathan H. Weise, Persons agency of 
Mutual Life in Chicago, broadcast for 
six minutes over the nation-wide Bob 
Elston’s “20th Century Hour” last week, 
reaching an audience of 11,000,000 peo- 
ple. He publicized life insurance as a 
career, emphasizing the service ren- 
deered by life underwriters. 








ot it. 
“Are you planning ygur spending on | 
your gross income or your net income? | 
any a man that I have budgeted still | 
thinks in terms of his gross income, 
which is not his at all. His income tax 





makes his net income, or the money he 
has in his fist, the only money he has to | 
spend. But he keeps on telling himself | 
that he will take such and such a per- | 
centage for rent—for instance, 20%, of | 
his gross income. He is all wrong and his | 
budget will never work out as long as | 
he follows this procedure. The idea is to | 
count o ly on the money you have in| 
your fist or your pocket. | 
Too Much Life Insurance? | 

“What is the answer to those who say | 
‘We have too much life insurance’? If | 
you can’t live on your present income, | 
how could you manage if the breadwinner 
were gone. 

“When you plan the family spending 
do you try to find out what most people 
in the family want, not what one selfish- 
ly wants? What most people want for 
the family usually turns out to be right 
and turns out to be for the most good. 

“At what age do your daughters begin 
to buy their own clothes? If you go shop- 
ping with your daughter when she is| 
21 vears of age, can you keep still while | 

| 





she buys her clothes unless you are 
asked for your opinion? 

: Do you sav you don’t get any fun out 
of life—you never have any money to 
spend for those little extras that make 
tor fun? You certainly spend enough ac- 
cording to your budget for fun. The most 
Pathetic of all things is to see people 
spending a good percentage for fun and 
getting no fun out of the fun they are 
buying. ; 
“You do not like to keep accounts. 
i ell, if the company you work for did 
not like to keep accounts, you might have | 


THOMAS B. MORRIS 


is the leading producer in paid 
business for the month of July 


The Ohio State Life is a 
leader in its home state of 
Ohio. For the first six 
months of 1946 the gain of 
insurance in force was73% 
greater than our gain for 


the first six months of 1945. 


CLARIS ADAMS 


President 
* 


FRANK L. BARNES 
Vice President 
Director of Agencies 





M 0 


The MAN of the 


NTH 


When a fellow has a grand business, a fine Company 
to support it, and a swell feeling of the future, it’s just 
sort of foolish not to feel a little possessive. Since I’m 
going into my fifth year in the business, it’s a good 


time to take inventory and determine the things that 


contributed, not necessarily to any sales success, but 


rather to a genuinely good feeling about the business 


of being an insurance man. 


It seems the longer you're in, the easier it becomes. 


Being identified by more and more people, the by- 


product obviously is more and better results. 


However, all of your enthusiasm and contacts can 


mean little unless backed up by your associates and 


leaders of your own company. 


We, in the Ohio State 


Life, think of the organization as a ball team with 


every one picked and expected to play his position. 


We have a lot of fun playing this “ball game” because 


everyone from President Adams on down gives enthu- 


siastic support in order to have a winning team. 


Thomas B. Morris 





THE OHIO STATE LIFE 














COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Dr. Hahne Tells of 
Industry’s Problems 


(Continued from page 7) 


000,000,000. Although income payments 
were not substantially less than for 1945, 
consumer spending has risen about 50% 
within a year. During the second quar- 
ter of 1945 personal net savings had 
reached an annual rate of about $20,- 
000,000,000 and by May, 1946, had 
dropped to about half a billion for the 
second quarter. In such an atmosphere 
of spending the outlook for the sale of 
life insurance looks none too bright. 


“Another aspect of this increase in 
spending merits especial study. Ra- 
tional consumption calls for increased 
consumer spending on durable goods, 
but today it is notoriously true that 
durable goods are not being produced in 
sufficient supply to meet demand at fair 
prices. This applies especially to such 
items as sewing machines, passenger 
cars, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and 
other durable consumer and producer 
goods. The result is that spending is 
concentrated on non-durable goods, or 


those which are exhausted immediately 
in the processes of use, and which in- 
volve the minimum saving on the part 
of spenders. 

“This type of spending indicates that 
the American people have grown more 
impatient, less prospective, and have 
shown a definite preference for present 
and immediate satisfactions over the 
more uncertain future satisfactions. In 
this type of social temperament sales of 
life insurance become gradually more 
difficult. This has a pronounced influ- 
ence upon the future because it is the 
savings of today that ripen into the 
capital goods of tomorrow. provided 
these savings are invested in industries 
that produce the goods needed in the 
future.” . 


Savings Go Into Debt 

The savings of buyers of life insurance 
during the past year have been directed 
into the federal debt, Dr. Hahne pointed 
out. Using Life Insurance Assn. of 
America figures, he noted that the 36 
companies holding 82% of the total 
assets of all United States legal reserve 
companies, admitted assets rose from 
$34,500,000,000 in May, 1945, to $37,300,- 
000,000 by May, 1946, an increase of 
$2,800,000,000. For the same months 
holdings of the United States govern- 
ment bonds rose from $14,600,000,000 to 
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fact that— 


1946 to date is outstanding. 


our history. 


atives, 


EDWARD B. RAUB 


President 








CONGRATULATIONS TO - 
N. A. L. U. 


Progress of life insurance in recent months has evidenced the 


The Life Underwriter and the Life Insurance business are 
held in higher esteem today than ever before. 


Your Bond work during the war, your civic pride and leader- 
ship, your far-sighted policy on National Service Insurance, your 
sound, conscientious advice to policyholders and beneficiaries is 
winning for you a place of deserved confidence. 


IT WILL INTEREST YOU TO KNOW 


—that INDIANAPOLIS LIFE men and women are in the fore- 
| front in all these worthy objectives and accomplishments. 


NEW BUSINESS IS 81.5% ahead of the same period last year 


GAIN OF INSURANCE IN FORCE for the first seven 
months exceeds by almost $1,000,000 the gain for the 
ENTIRE YEAR 1945—which was the largest year in 


[RAINING and RETRAINING— 
modern working tools, the stress on ‘‘Quality, Service, 
and Safety’ are spelling substantial progress during our 
4lst year in business for the Company and its represent- 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


A Quality, Legal Reserve, Mutual Company 
with over $169,000,000 of insurance in force. 





MEMBERS 


Your record for 


A. H. KAHLER 


Second Vice-President 















































































































































































W. H. Andrews, Jefferson Standard Life, on left, Greensboro, N. C., ani 
Wayman L. Dean, Life & Casualty, Jacksonville, Fla., at trustees’ meeting. 















$18,400,000,000, or a rise of $3,800,000,000. 
During the same period the holdings of 
public utility and railroad bonds declined 
while an increase of only $200,000,000 
took place in all other bonds, and stocks, 
chiefly in industrial companies. 

“Keeping in mind the restricted range 
of investments prescribed by law, within 
which the management of life insurance 
companies may operate, it is at once 
apparent that the lion’s share of premium 
payments finds its way into federal debt. 
This process facilitates the expansion 
of the federal debt, smooths the paths 
of Treasury management, encourages 
government competition with private 
enterprise, facilitates public waste, as- 
sures continuance of low interest rates 
for both public and private investment, 
penalizes the buyers of insurance with 
lower dividends, discourages the expan- 
sion of industrial and commercial cor- 
porations turning out goods that raise 
the American standards of living, checks 
the rate of industrial reconversion, and 
ultimately delays the restoration of a 
sound economy upon which capitalistic 
democracy is built. 


Investments Are for Debt, Too 


“Perhaps the growing investment in 
federal debt merely reflects the insecuri- 
ties and uncertainties connected with 
private investment as seen from the 
viewpoint of the management of the 
great life insurance companies. But let 
us keep in mind that when the time 
comes that the bonds are paid off, then 
management must confront the problem 
of what to do with the cash received 
for the bonds now held. In other words, 
if capitalistic democracy is to survive 
there will come a time when the direc- 
tion of investment and savings will be 
placed squarely upon the shoulders of 
the management of the life underwriters, 
and a courageous and foresighted leader- 
ship will recognize in 1946 the existence 
of that problem.” 


Heavy income and inheritance taxes 
constitute another problem, he said. 

“So far as the development of capital- 
istic democracy is concerned it is small 
consolation to point out that life under- 
writers are in the unusually fortunate 
position of being able to urge the buyer 
to take life insurance in order to enable 
his family to meet abnormally heavy 
state inheritance and federal estate 
taxes. The savings that are made for 









these purposes are not poured back inty 
the channels of industry to develop th 
supply of capital goods. Only wha 
the Treasury uses funds accumulate 
from these sources to retire the gover 
mental indebtedness and serves asi 
middleman in shifting the funds from 
the saver for life insurance to the save 
holding the governmental bonds, dos 
the government aid the development ¢ 
capitalistic production. All too litte 
attention has been given this aspect d 
federal debt retirement, but perhaps i 
merits the attention of those especially 
concerned with life insurance and it 
social and economic implications.” 














Inflation Danger 


Dr. Hahne then told of the dangers d 
inflation: “Superficially the policies ar 
written in terms of dollars, require prem 
ium payments in terms of dollars, whik 
claims are settled in the same terms 
But fundamentally, security must bk 
measured in terms of purchasing powet 
and not dollars. The very integrity d 
a salesman is placed in jeopardy wher 
ever he sells a policy for $10,000, and 
whenever the claim is settled so that the 
cash payment affords about half the pur 
chasing power surrendered in premium 
payments. 

“It is very doubtful if there are ay 
business men more interested in 
establishment of a stabilized economy 
than life underwriters. 

“To those who will not buy insurant 
because of the dangers of inflation, yo 
might well reply that there is no dangtt 
of a repetition of a Russian or Germat 
runaway inflation because here in tht 
United States we have $20,000,000, 
in the largest gold holdings in the world 
and runaway inflation has existed only 
in those countries where gold has di 
appeared. In short, we can always ft 
turn to convertibility of paper mont 
on some gold basis, not necessarily 0 
the same gold basis as existed in ptt 
depression days, but on some soul 
ratio. This fundamental fact is wort 
books on books of price control theo} 

“From the viewpoint of life unde 
writing, both inflation and deflation at 
equally vicious. Security calls for # 
stabilized economy.” 





























Price Controls 
Another aspect of the agent’s respot 
sibilities is price control, which, 
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aid, affects life insurance in a 
Bevreaching manner too little under- 
stothe amount of life insurance a buyer 
may purchase depends upon his present 
and prospective income, he said. “Price 
control is income control, and therefore 
insurance control. By very definition 
economists have long considered wages 
as the price paid for labor, but wages 
are also income, hence price control is 
in final analysis wage control. By defi- 
nition interest is the price paid for the 
use of capital, and price control involves 
the control of that source of personal in- 
come. Furthermore, rent is the price 
paid for the use of land, and price con- 
trol most obviously controls that form 
of income. Price control is also profit 
control, which is most blatantly the 
actual purpose of the legislation. 

Dr. Hahne pointed out that if the best 
interest of life underwriters is to be 
served, then the government must adopt 
a policy relating to the stabilization of 
business, employment and production 
that in turn will result in stabilized 
prices. RS, 

Social security is a phase of govern- 
mental activity not well explained to the 
public, he declared. The recent agita- 
tion for more widespread and inclusive 
coverage brings this problem into the 
imelight. 

PiLcceres the American =_ who 

e been paying the social security 

oa realize,” he said, “that the funds 
they have been paying to the United 
States Treasury have not been set aside 
for unemployment for the time they are 
unemployed, nor has the money paid in 
to secure old-age benefits actually been 
set aside to pay their old-age benefits, 
but both monies have been used to help 
finance the costs of World War II, and 
that in the future they must pay addi- 
tional taxes in order to pay themselves 
social security benefits, they may begin 
to ponder—how secure was social secu- 
rity? They should be told that the 
bonds held as security reserves are paper 
funds of the Treasury, nct money, but 
promises to pay money which must 
henceforth be raised by taxation. Un- 
employment insurance and old-age pen- 
sions as well as other social security 
payments to be paid out by the Treasury 
in any realistic sense are not types of 
sound financing such as that used by 
the actuarially determined practices in 
the life underwriting business. Suppose 
the time comes when there is a pro- 
longed postwar depression and _ the 
58,000,000 employed as workers at the 
all-time high employment peak ask for 
claims when there is little or no income 
to tax, and the only other source of 
funds becomes commodity taxes, such 
as sales taxes, so that the very persons 
who have already paid social security 
taxes will again be taxed on the goods 
they consume in order to pay their social 
security benefits. Social insurance, ac- 
cording to some reasonably reliable cal- 
culations, may become an annual public 
charge of almost $20,000,000,000 per 
year.” 


Earl W. Sapp of New 
England Mutual Dies 


Earl W. Sapp, manager of New England 
Mutual Life at Washington, died at subur- 
ban Bethesda, Md., naval hospital. He had 
been in poor health some time, but was 
stricken with his last illness at his summer 
home in Sherwood Forest, Md., recently. 
_Before becoming Washington manager 
17 years ago, Mr. Sapp had been in the 
surance business in Baltimore. He had 
been until recently president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Life Underwriters Asso- 
Cation, and was a member of a number of 
clubs and civic organizations. 

A New Jersian by birth, he attended 
Princeton University and served in the navy 
in world war I. Surviving are his wife, 
daughter, son and sister. 

Funeral services were Thursday after- 
noon, followed by burial in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 


Connell Honored at 
Provident Mutual Dinner 


National Association President Clancy 
D. Connell was honored by his company 
at a dinner given for him Wednesday 
evening. Mr. Connell, who has been gen- 
eral agent of the Provident Mutual in 
New York City for nearly 30 years, was 
presented a leather-bound dictionary by 
Willard K. Wise, vice president in charge 
of agencies. Others from the home office 
who were there were M. Albert Linton, 
president; Nelson A. White, C. Sumner 
Davis, and Walter D. Cross, assistant 





managers of agencies, 

J. R. Davis, Cleveland general agent, 
who introduced the guests, remarked that 
three Provident Mutual men have serv- 
ed as president of the National associa- 
tion. The two in additio nto Mr. Connell 
were Graham C. Wells, New York city 
and C. Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati. 

Other prominent guests in attendance 
at the dinner were: James E. Ruther- 
ford, executive vice president N. A. L. U.; 
E. J. Schmuck, general counsel and Wil- 
frid Jones, editor of “Life Assn. News”; 
Dave E. Satterfield, executive director 
and general counsel Life Insurance Asso- 





eiaienetentenmniat 





ciation of America, and Charles J. Zim- 
merman, L. I. A. M. A. 


Union Central Party A Hit 

Union Central held one of their famous 
“famliy parties” in the form of a dinner, 
attended by more than 100 field repre- 
sentatives and presided over by W. F. 
Hanselman, vice president and superin- 
tendent of agencies at the Statler, 

Robert H. Jamison, Cleveland attorney 
and director of Union Central, H. P. 
Winter, assistant vice president, and C. 
W. Ferguson, assistant superintendent 
of agencies represented the home office. 








Some of Our Recent Advertisements 


IN LEADING INSURANCE JOURNALS 
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THE FRASER AGENCY 


Onnecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co; OSBORNE BETHEA 
Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. FRASER, General Agent General Agent 

l Main Office 

49 Broadway BArclay 7.9309 The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Uptown Offic. 


LOngacre 53-6990 50 Church Street 
New York 





1449 Broadwa y 





New York City 
JAMES G. RANNI 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 


General Agent 


521 Fifth Avenue 











THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT 
AGENCY, INC. 


General Manager 





The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company 
225 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Pres. 
JALTER: E. BARTON, 
sce S. RANCK, Vice-Pres.-Treas. 
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H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 
AGENCY 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
217 Broadwa 
New York 
COrtland 7-3870 


, 


CLANCY D. CONNELL 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 





99 John Street New York 


COrtland 7-4790 








MEYER M. 
GOLDSTEIN, C. L. U. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford 


The Mutual 54 
527 5th Avenue 


ARTHURPUNG 
New York 


125) Proaé 
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General Age™ 


601, 110 E. 42nd St.. 


MANUEL CAMPS; JR- DOWNTOWN AGENcy 


THE PRUDENTIA 
COMPANY, OF AMEU NANCE 
Home Office— Newark, N. J 
GERALD 4. EUBANK, Mela 
40th Floor — 40 Wall Street 


MUrray Hill 3-8260 
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Be nll 
| McMillen 


General 














K. A. LUTHER & CO. 


ee General Agents 
‘ L. W. SECHTMAN 


YORK : K. LUTHER 
vil < Aetna Life Insurance Company 
sn : 42nd Street 
eT : Building 60 East 
ort Lincoln Bu Re 


MUrray Hill 2.0200 





THE JULIUS M. EISENDRA rH 
AGENCY 


The Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
1800 Empire State Building 
New York 1] 


CHickering 4-4400 








A. J. JOHANNSEN AND ASSOCIATES 


RTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
= INSURANCE COMPANY 
74 Trinity Place, New York 
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Representation 
Big Problem 
for N. A. L. U. 


It is obvious to all of those who have 
a thorough understanding of the opera- 
tions and activities of the N.A.L.U. that 
one of the pressing problems of the or- 
ganization is going to be that of finding 
each year a group of capable, representa- 
tive field men to serve in official posi- 
tions. The National association’s total 
membership has passed the 46,000 mark 
and is heading steadily toward 50,000. 
Most of the members are, of course, 
agents and not managers or general 
agents. The larger the membership be- 
comes, the greater will be the proportion 
of agents comprising its total. 

The National association is essentially 
a field man’s organization. All of its 
activities are keyed to the idea of bene- 
fitting the man on the street, giving him 
ideas and facilities that will enable him 
to improve his production and hence his 
earnings. 

Because it is the agents organization, 
it is conceded that the natural choice for 
president of the National association 
would be a typical,, representative agent. 

However, it has been found in the past 
that there are few average or street 
agents who can afford either the time or 
the money to serve as president of the 
organization. Aside from the load that 


has to be carried when the presidency 
actually is reached, it must be preceded, 
under the plan that is now in vogue, by 
at least two or three years as a trustee 
and service for two years more as secre- 
tary and vice-president successively. The 
trustees now are expected to spend at 
least 10 days to two weeks in the field 
every year, and the work of the higher 
officers is perhaps even a little heavier. 


Agent Can’t Afford Time 

In other years those heading the or- 
ganization in most cases have been gen- 
eral agents, able to take the required 
amount of time for the work of the asso- 
ciation because in many instances they 
have been able to turn over the handling 
of their own offices to capable assistants. 
It is not possible for the man in the field 
to delegate any of his work. Any time 
that he devotes to anything but actual 
sales work is in effect just so much time 
and money lost. His income is the result 
of as many personal interviews as pos- 
sible and if days and weeks during any 
year have to be devoted to association 
affairs the income of the field man serv- 
ing as a national officer suffers accord- 
ingly. 

An important set step toward the solu- 
tion of this problem will have been taken 
if the membership of the N.A.L.U. votes 
favorably on the proposition which the 
trustees have decided to submit to it for 
final action, under which an expense al- 
lowance would be made to the trustees 
by the National association for travel and 
other expenses in connection with attend- 

















i A WELL BALANCED 
| COMPANY 


What is a well-balanced company? 


sound 


ance of metropolitan, town and _ rural areas . 
Head Office is advantageously located with respect to 
prompt service to policyholders and ‘agents . . 
policy contracts include all fundamental coverages .. . 


It is a company whose contributions to its industry have 


been recognized as outstanding . . ‘hose 
. Whose size is sufficiently 


been steady and uniform . 


large to assure confidence and prestige . . 
agement, nevertheless, has never lost the common touch 
with agent and policyholder . : 
a friendly company has been consistently uphe 


Fidelity is such a company. 1 
agencies in thirty-six states. It has been “Faithfully serv- 


ing insurers since 1878.”” 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 
E. A. Roserts, President 























It is, we believe, a company whose financial structure is 
. . Whose geographical market embraces a bal- - 
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ance at state conferences and of other 
official business. The desirability of hav- 
ing a much greater representation of 
personal producers on the official roster 
of the national body is being given stead- 
ily increased attention, particularly at 
the present meeting, but apparently some 
action on the financial side will be a pre- 
requisite to making any plan for such 
wider participation really effective. 


Blind Agent in Cleveland 
Has Excellent Sales Record 


Few personal producers face obstacles 
equaling those met daily by Mitchell 
Darling, blind agent for New York Life 
in Lakewood, O. He is a successful 
producer despite his lack of sight. 

In 1924 Mr. Darling lost his vision 
while suffering from diphtheria. Al- 
though young, he was filled with ambi- 
tion and so forced through an educa- 


tional program which ultimately brought’ 


him a degree in education from Miami 
University and a master’s degree in edu- 
cation from Ohio State University. When 
he graduated from Miami in 1938 Mr. 
Darling was designated one of the ten 
outstanding seniors of his class. 

Following graduation from Ohio State 
in 1939, he toured Ohio, speaking on 
vocational opportunities at high schools, 
churches and young men’s organizations. 

In October he joined New York Life 
as an agent in Lakewood. In the first 
month he was with the company he pro- 
duced more than $20,000, a mark he has 
kept as his minimum goal ever :since. 
Mr. Darling has qualified for the NYLIC 
“One” Club every year he has been with 
the company, which means that his pro- 
duction each year has exceeded $100,000. 

The 33-year-old producer uses the 
telephone nearly 100% of the time. His 
typical day includes a morning session 
of reading, an hour or so of telephone 
prospecting, more telephone prospecting 
in the afternoon, and personal interviews 
in the evenings arranged during the day 
by telephone. On his interviews he is 
guided from prospect to prospect by 
“Kati,” his seeing-eye dog. Mr. Darling 
jokingly says Kati is getting to know 
almost as much about personal produc- 
tion as he does. 

An active member of the Cleveland 
association, Mr. Darling is president of 
the Lakewood Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Lakewood Y.M.C.A., a direc- 
tor of the Lakewood Community Chest, 
and is constantly in demand as a speaker 
at various civic group and education 
meetings. 

He has devoted much of his time to 
helping others who are handicapped. He 
gets many letters from sightless war vet- 
erans who are desirous of entering in- 
surance. He faithfully answers their 
letters, giving advice, suggestions on get- 
ting started, and excerpts from his own 
experience as encouragement. 

This fall he is invited to appear before 
the department of welfare, State of Ohio, 
to give his suggestions on how to advise 
other sightless persons in Ohio who 
want to become life insurance producers. 
Late this month Mr. Darling will go to 
Columbus to attend a meeting of the 
State of Ohio Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and his busy schedule also in- 
cludes attending the NYLIC “One Club” 
meeting at French Lick this month. In 
October he will address the Akron, O., 
association on “The Rates Are at My 
Fingertips.” 

Mr. Darling, who is neat in appear- 
ance and has a pleasing voice, says he 
has learned practically everything he 
knows about insurance from talking with 
successful producers. He is utterly de- 
pendent upon memory for his prospect- 
ing discussion, approach, and close. 

Along this line Mr. Darling said that 
he follows the rather unique practice of 
letting his prospect, once sold, do all the 
pencil work. The prospect gets infor- 
mation and rates which Mr. Darling 
quotes to him from a Braille rate book. 
This plan not only facilitates his selling, 





Carlton W. Cox, Metropolitan Life, 
Paterson, N. J., N.A.L.U. trustee, bend. 
ing an ear to the conversation at hand. 














but Mr. Darling is convinced that it 
gives the prospect a very “real feeling” 
about his policy and the satisfaction of 
knowing precisely what he is getting for 
his money. 

Winner of the N.A.L.U. certificate 
award for non-lapsing production jn 
1945, he is a firm believer in what he 
calls the “natural prospect” or the peo- 
ple he normally comes in_ contact 
through extension of his circle of friends 
and acquaintances. His whole philoso- 
phy of production is that of gradually 
building a solid clientele, resplendent 
with circles of influence which will in 
turn gradually boost his production, 
rather than striking hard for tte sensa- 
tional production. He develops leads 
carefully, and by taking time and by 
using patience turns seemingly poor 
prospects into good business. 









































No personal insurance pro- 
gram is complete ‘without 
DISABILITY COVERAGE 
Your policyholders are good pros- 


pects. Complete their persona] insur- 
ance programs by pointing out to 
them the importance of adding bene- 
fits for time lost because of sickness 
or accident. You'll find them keenly 
aware offtheir need for cash indem- 
nity in case of temporary or perma- 
nent disability. Any of our offices 
in all principal cities of the United 
tates, Canada, Alaska and Hawaii) 
will show policies which pay from one 
day to a lifetime, issued by the 
largest exclusive health and acci- 
dent company in the world. 


Assets Over $49,000,000 
Surplus Over $18,000,000 
Income in 1945 Over $50,000,000 








EALTHANOAC 
sASSOCIATIC 


Tune in! “FREELO... OF OPPORTUNITY 
THEATRE” Coast-to-coast over 300 sta- 
tions of Mutual Brosdcasting System 
Every Sunday night. 
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Definite Prospecting 
Told By White 


(Continued from page 7) 


After this list is completed, I go to these 
people with this story: 

“‘Bill, I’m faced with a problem, and 
I think you can help me. If you have 
a few minutes, I’d like to tell you what 
I have in mind.’” 


“Problem” Idea Disarms Friend : 

The fact that he is going to his friend 
with a problem seems to disarm him, 
and he immediately tells Mr. White: 
“Why sure, Fred, I will be glad to help 
you in any way I can.” : 

“Well, Bill, you see, about once in 
every two months, I send in about 100 
names to my home office for advertising 
purposes. The company then sends a 
letter to each man advertising various 
kinds of life insurance. Right now, I 
am making up another list. Don’t be 
alarmed. I’m not going to ask you for 
100 names on a new list, but I thought 
you might know of two or three good 
friends of yours in the engineering de- 
partment who should be included. By 
the way, this letter comes directly from 
Hartford. ‘There is a reply card ad- 
dressed back to Hartford. So, you see, 
your friends won’t need to know that 
you had anything to do with suggesting 
their names to me.” 

By this time the “center of influence” 
is well on the way towards suggesting 
people for him to see. After getting 
several well-qualified leads, he leaves 
with this: 

“Thanks a lot, Bill. Ill let you know 
how I get along with these people. By 
the way, if one of these fellows happens 
to reply, and then I call on him and he 
seems rather interested, would you have 
any objection to my telling him that you 
are a policyholder and a friend of 
mine?” 

“Tell Him Anything You Want” 

Usually he will say, “Why no, Fred. 
You go ahead and tell him anything 
you want to. You have done a good 
job for me, and I am mighty glad to do 
anything I can to help you along. Be- 
sides, I realize I may be doing as much 
for my friend as I am for you.” 

Mr. White always respects the wishes 
of those who give him leads. “I never 
use their names in contacting a man if 
they tell me not to, and I always report 
back to my center of influence and let 
him know how I get along. If I have 
been quite successful on some of the 
leads he gave me, I will sometimes give 
him a key case, memo pad, pencil or 
some other appropriate award for his 
willingness to help me. 


Replies and Non-Replies 

In following up his mailings, Mr. 
White calls on the repliers first, phon- 
ing them for an appointment, which 
usually is secured without difficulty, and 
then the non-repliers. He says that it 
Is very easy to waste too much time on 
this latter class and he has worked out 
a system which quite largely avoids that 
situation. If the repliers from among 
the names suggested by John Jones 
Prove to be good prospects, then he also 
calls on the non-repliers who were given 
to him by the same man. He feels that 
if the repliers this man suggested prove 
to be good prospects, the chances are 
nine out of 10 that the non-repliers would 
be equally good. On the other hand, 
if he gets no replies at all from a group 
of names given to him by Jim Smith, 
then he doesn’t call on any of the men 
on that list. 


Phones Prospect for Appointment 
In following up these non-repliers, he 
writes a note to the prospect: “Would 
appreciate the courtesy of a brief inter- 
view with you. Will phone you for an 
appointment as I know you are busy.” 
ith this note he encloses a small cir- 


cular. A couple of days after sending 
this note, he phones the prospect for 
an appointment. “Usually I try to keep 
my telephone conversation as simple as 
possible, never giving out any informa- 
tion over the phone regarding the plan 
of insurance I want to discuss with him, 
but merely continue to push for an 
appointment.” The usual conversation 
is about as follows: “Mr. Jones, this 
is Fred White of Connecticut Mutual. 
Did you receive my note? That’s fige. 
I am wondering if it would be better for 
us to get together at your office or mine? 
All right, I'll call at your office. Would 
the latter part of this week, or the first 
of next be best? Monday—fine—would 


you prefer to see me in the morning or 
the afternoon? Would the early part 
of the morning or the latter part of the 
morning be best?” 


Make It Hard to Say “No” 


Mr. White tries to frame his questions 
in such a way that it is very difficult for 
the prospect to say “No.” It is usually 
necessary for him to make a statement. 
For example, if he wants the call made 
at his office some morning, “Will it be 
best to see you the early part of the 
morning or the latter part?” Sometimes 
he’ll say that he isn’t the least bit inter- 
ested in discussing life insurance. The 
usual reply to this is: “Of course, Mr. 
Jones, I have no reason to believe you 


are ready to buy some life insurance, but 
I think I have an idea that will be of 
real interest to you, and I would like to 
tell you about it. Is it better to see you 
at your office or at mine?” 

“Occasionally I might state that I just 
recently arranged Jim Smith’s insurance 
similar to the plan I have for myself 
and we were able to increase the value 
of his present insurance almost 20% 
at no cost to himself; also adding that 
I thought he would like to know the type 
of work I am doing, then asking: ‘Is it 
usually better to see you some morning, 
or would you prefer I see you some 
time in the afternoon?’ 

“When I am currently calling on 
someone, I literally besiege him with 
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QUAL in degree to the careful screening Continental 
American carries on in the selection of new Field 






Representatives, is the emphasis we place on 


thorough training. 


We must have Representatives who can meet and 


sell the preferred class of buyers—the ones who buy the 
larger amounts. We therefore have developed a practi- 
cally organized training program that assures the new 
man with well rounded competence, every chance of 
success. When he goes out to sell he is equipped to sell! 


One important reason why this program works, is 
that during the training period, the new Field Repre- 
sentative is compensated under a sound salary plan. 


All of this shows why Continental American’s field 
men are outstandingly successful, 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


A. A. Rydgren 
President 





Max S. Bell 
Vice-President 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE| Cl 














A COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT AT YOUR DISPOSAL 


LIFE—SUBSTANDARD—WHOLESALE—GROUP 
ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS —HOSPITALIZATION 
GROUP PENSIONS—PENSION TRUSTS 


—TRY US— 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


Established 1872 























INSURANCE 
NEW YORK ONE NORTH LASALLE STREET __ SAN FRANCISCO 
PITTSBURGH Telephone—CENtral 7411 MINNEAPOLIS 
WASHINGTON CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS SEATTLE 
if E ne R y The Zern Agency 
The Walter Agency 
R Oo Y E R The Waukegan Agency 
AGENCY of 
- Northwestern National 
Seen agente Life Insurance Company 
* 
Extend Greetings 
THE 
OHIO NATIONAL LIFE ee ae 
’ Manager 
INSURANCE CO. Chicago Branch 
Tel: Franklin 0305 Agencies 
2115 ONE NO. LA SALLE ST. One North La Salle Street 
CHICAGO Chicago 


















































ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 


An Address of National Prestige 
Rates and Floor Plans on Request 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents One La Salle Street, Chicago 














LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


FERREL M. BEAN 


GENERAL AGENT 


One La Salle Street Building 


Telephone: Randolph 9336 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Agencies Located In 
Street Building 


CENTER OF CHICAGO 
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ONE LASALLE STREET BUILDING 


is the one established Life Insurance Center 
of Chicago. Twenty-seven of the foremost life 
insurance firms and agencies maintain offices 
in this architecturally impressive and centrally 


located building at La Salle and Madison Streets. 


The General Agents and Managers with offices 
at One La Salle Street whose names appear here 
have unequalled facilities for handling all life 
insurance business. Brokers will find prompt 
and unusual service on brokerage business at 
these offices. Men who desire to become Life 
Underwriters and connect with well established 
organizations that will give helpful aid will find 
exceptional opportunities available to them in 
the life insurance organizations located in the 
One La Salle Building. 


The most progressive and modern producing 
organizations, offering the finest service on life 
insurance to be found anywhere in the country, 
maintain offices in the One La Salle Building, 


the life insurance center of Chicago. 














The Hughes Agency is a progressive, aggressive organization, with 
a staff well equipped to handle those cases in Chicago which you’ve 
often thought you would write, but probably never will unless you 
get someone here to work with you on them. 


Underwriters here say we’re a good outfit to live with and many 
out-of-towners say we’re a good gang to work with... so let’s get 
together on those people who used to live where you live and now 
live where we live. We're sure we can work out an arrangement 
profitable to all of us! 


E. W. HUGHES, General Agent 
GEORGE HUTH, Associate General Agent 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
One North La Salle St. Chicago RANdolph 0060 

















THE HUNKEN AGENCY 
HENRY C. HUNKEN 


GENERAL AGENT 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Telephone: CENtral 5700 


One North La Salle Street Chicago 



































FREEMAN J. WOOD 


GENERAL AGENT 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ONE NORTH 
LA SALLE ST. 


18th FLOOR 


Telephone: Central 1393 





AN AGENCY WELL EQUIPPED TO 
HANDLE BROKERAGE BUSINESS 

















STUMES & LOEB 


GENERAL AGENTS 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Suite 1525 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Randolph 0560 


An Agency Especially Equipped to Educate 
and Develop Steady Producers 
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mailing pieces, until the case is com- 
pletely closed. After my first interview, 
I write him a note similar to this: ‘Mr. 
Jones: Just thought you would appre- 
ciate receiving this brief history of Con- 
necticut Mutual. Thanks again for the 
courtesies you have extended to me. 
Will see you next Tuesday at 10 as I 
promised.’ 

“T have averaged, for the last three 
years, $270,000 of business per year from 
repliers alone. So, you can see why I’m 
quite enthused about this whole system.” 

In reviewing why this system makes 
him work, Mr. White said: “First, I 
send in from 10 to 15 names a week to 
my home office for direct mail. That 
means I am forced to ask people for 
leads. I must secure at least 10 good 
names per week. Second, replies come 
in and I am immediately inspired to call 
them for appointments. Third, I get 
after the non-repliers, write them a note 
for an appointment, which means I must 
phone them. Fourth, after making an 
appointment by phone, I naturally keep 
the appointment. 


Obligated for Future 


“I find this system makes me obligate 
myself in the future, and I find myself 
making calls, and ultimately writing 


business whether it rains or shines, and 
whether I feel like working or not. 


In 


fact, most of the time I feel like work- 
ing, because I have my work cut out 
for me, and always have plenty of in- 
teresting places to go.” 

Mr. White said he always has about 
10 people who are ready to buy, and 
who want to see him at night. Now 
these are delayed until they can get 
together during the day. He found that 
when he explained the situation, they 
were quite willing to cooperate in seeing 
him during the day. This has greatly 
increased his prestige and he always 
has a good backlog of business to close. 

“Formerly I would get together with 
these people as quickly as possible, and 
actually burn myself out. Then I would 
go a few weeks without writing any 
business, because I had neglected to 
open new cases. I haven’t had that 
burned out feeling any time this year, 
and I always feel like working.” 

Mr. White mentioned another pros- 
pecting plan he learned about at one of 
the meetings of the Buffalo association. 
Frank McFarlane, a million dollar pro- 
ducer in Cleveland, the speaker, men- 
tioned a form that he was sending to 
his main centers of influence, requesting 
that they send him the name of a pros- 
pective buyer. 

After getting as much information 
from him as possible, Mr. White made 
up a list of 40 of his best program cli- 
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a very young man... just five years old. Taking 
Daddy’s place is a pretty big job, but he will do it 
in the years to come. For through Life Insurance, 
John preserved for us our heritage of Liberty, 
that is America. His faith is our faith. His strength, 


our strength, 





Just a few pews away sits Bill Brown, the man 










































who wrote our Insurance. He knows how near 
we came to losing this heritage. The times when 
the load seemed almost too much for us to carry. 
Those were the times he counseled us, encour- 
aged us, worked with us. Yes, our fight has been 


his fight too. We have no finer friend.” 


Thus, another medal is bestowed on Bill Brown. 








RADIO STATION KFBI 


HH. K. LINDSLEY, PRES. 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


f. B. JACOBSHAGEN, VICE PRES., SEC'Y 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


1070 KILOCYCLES 





J. H. STEWART, JR., VITE PRES., TREAY 





ents. Then, he called on them and 
explained that soon he would be send- 
ing a form which would request that 
they send the name of one person whom 
they thought would be good. 

“T mentioned to each center of influ- 
ence that I’ already have between 250 
and 300 people whom I would consider 
as clients, and that I am interested in 
building up this group to about 500. I 
further explained that I wanted his name 
on this list because being a good client 
himself, he would be in a position to 
know the type of person with whom I 
prefer to do business.” 

He decided to send out cards once 
every two months and divided the list 
of 40 people so that 20 would receive a 
card one month and the other 20 would 
hear the next. For the first seven 
months that this plan has been in 
effect, he has received an average of 
9¥%4 leads per month. 

“Several interesting things have oc- 
curred since I,started this plan,” he said. 
“In the first place, I notice that each 
one of these people receiving a card has 
become much more conscious of the 
importance of furnishing me with good 
leads. One evening at a social gather- 
ing, one of these men pulled me off to 
one side and asked me how the idea was 
working.” 


Adopt Plan for 
National Agent- 
Lawyer Council 


A resolution authorizing the setting 
up of a national conference of lawyers 
and life agents was passed by the national 
council at the Tuesday session. 

The resolution was presented by 
George Lackey, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Detroit, and reads as follows: 

“Be it resolved, that there be formed 
a national conference of lawyers and life 
underwriters, to consist of five repre- 
sentatives of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and five representatives of the 
National Assn. of Life Underwriters; 
that the representatives of each associa- 
tion be appointed by the president there- 
of; and that the term of office of each 
person appointed -to said national con- 
ference shall be one year, or until his 
successor shall be appointed. 


Not a Substitute 

That the national conference shall not 
assume in any manner to override or 
substitute itself for local bar associations 
and local associations of life under- 
writers, but it may act in an advisory 





————____ 


iepectty as a clearing house for sugges. 
tions and complaints, to aid in establish. 
ring as far as may be practicable a coup, 
:try-wide recognition of principles of ¢o. 
operation between the bar and life under. 
writers, and to aid in the setting up of 
similar conference groups in the varioys 
states and localities. Its purpose shall be 
to use its best efforts to eliminate ag fap 
as possible misunderstandings and causes 
for complaint by either the bar againg 
life underwriters, or vice versa, in rela. 
tion to any practices which appear to be 
against the public interest. 
That the national conference shall seek, 
by appropriate cooperative methods, to 
implement and have carried into effect 
the statement of principles of cooperation 
berween life underwriters and lawyers 
issued in March, 1940, by the National 
Assn. of Life Underwriters and the 
American Bar Association’s Standing 
ommittee on unauthorized practice of 
law, and in line with the principles there. 
in set forth, may, from time to time, issue 
such further statements of principles as 
may be agreed upon, which are deemed 
in the public interest, and in the interest 
of life underwriters and lawyers, and 
which are approved by the board of 
ogvernors, or the House of Delegates of 
the American Bar Assn., and the board 
of trustees of the National Assn. of Life 
Underwriters. 


May Consider Controversies 


That the national conference may con- 
sider any controversies referred to it be- 
tween life underwriters and lawyers, and 
shall seek to settle and dispose of same, 
and shall, in appropriate cases, seek to 
be of assistance, when requested so to 
do, in an advisory capacity to state and 
local bar associations and associations 
of life underwriters, for the amicable and 
cooperative solution of disputes or mis- 
understandings. The national conference 
shall have authority, in appropriate case, 
to forward complaints, where they apply 
to lawyers, to state and local bar asso- 
ciations, or in the case of life under- 
writers, to state and local associations of 
life underwriters. 

That no act or thing done by the na- 
tional conference shall be deemed bind- 
ing upon the American Bar Assn. or the 
National Assn. of Life Underwriters un- 
less ratified and approved by the govern- 
ing body of the respective associations. 





The 3lst wedding anniversary of Presi 
dent Clancy D. Connell took place last 
Sunday, while he was in Cleveland for 
the convention preliminaries. Not only 
the date but the city was significant for 
him, for the wedding took place in Cleve- 
land. Mrs. Connell was not at the con- 
vention but Mr. Connell reached her by 
phone at home on the anniversary date. 


















Mutual Life contingents—E. L. Sitler, Jr., asst. manager, Pittsburgh; A. H. 
Bennell, Pittsburgh manager; W. Merle Smith, Buffalo manager, and C. 
manager at Erie, Pa., immediate past president Pennsylvania Association. 
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HE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS is once more 

on trial before the bar of public opinion. We’ve handled 
our case magnificently in our last two trials—the depression 
and the war. What kind of a case are we making for our- 
selves today when the public is asking: 


How honestly do life insurance men advise vet- 


erans regarding their National Service Life Insurance? 


How carefully do companies select new agents to- 


day, choosing only quality men whose performance will be a 





credit to the business ? 


How do compantes treat the subsidies under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, as “gravy” for the company or the 
general agent, or as true extra compensation to the veteran? 


Do compantes really train their agents for 


their increasingly complex job, or do they simply give tp 


service to the idea of training? 


The conduct of our business during the next few critical years 
will determine the verdict in our current trial. We can achieve 
magnificent success or colossal failure. And, fortunately, the 


outcome lies within our own hands. 








THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEWARK, N.J. 
































they offer their clientele. 


OUR BELIEF IN ACTION! 


Compensation System for Agents 


@ 1. Adequate first commissions with extra 
margins first year. 


@ 2. Life-time renewals, with larger amounts 
in second and third policy years. 


@ 3. Retirement plan. 


PLUS these EXTRAS: 





+ Cash bonuses for App-A-Week, Ten-a- 
Month, and Leading Producers’ Club 
members with renewal ratios higher 
than company average. 


Free life insurance ($1000 to $5000 for 
meeting nominal production require- 
ments. 


CAL-WESTERN’S Three-Point | 


Group hospitalization free to Leading 
Producers Club members and their 
dependents. 











“The «Agency Minded’ Company’ 
operating in Eleven Western 
States and Hawaii 


California 
WeSteri 
Stites 
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Insuran]e)® Company 
CRIES Se 


HOME OFFICE SACRAMENTO 
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LAFAYETTE LIF 


announces 


a New General Agent’s Cont 


that provides: 


LIFETIME RENEWALS 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 
DEATH BENEFITS 


along with: 
OFFICE ALLOWANCE, 


Advance Commission Plan for Agents 


and a Prospecting Plan that clicks. 


for details, write 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Operating in 


Ohio and Tennessee. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIBERAL FIRST YEAR COMMISSIONS, 


Effective Visual Sales Presentation Plan with Text, 


RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 


Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Nebraska, 
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Shattuck Hits Complacency; 
Urges New National View 


Speaking with a combination of practical, 
hard-boiled sense and philosophy, Mayo 
Adams Shattuck, Boston insurance attor- 
ney, told the N.A.L.U. representation 
Thursday that it is time that insurance and 
the public stop thinking so much about 
capita] and labor and begin thinking about 
“good American citizens,” the people who 
“furnish the steam under the boilers that 
propel our state.” 

Mr. Shattuck, with this underlying theme 
well established, came to his point that it is 
the question before Congress, “when it 
comes to examine the effect of federal taxa- 
tion upon the life insurance of this country,” 
how to adjust the incidence of the tax bur- 
den so that a proper and fair part is given 
to the citizens of the United States to pro- 
tect themselves against adverse economic 
conditions, and “yet not to give an undue 
advantage to persons who already have 
large economic power.” 

He said that he was disturbed by the way 
in which the citizens have been most un- 
realistic and shortsighted as proprietors of 
a great nation in failing to urge good young 
citizens to get ready to do their own parts, 
and a little more, for the common good. He 
said we have forgotten what made us strong 
as a nation, and have not been keeping in 
mind that in a society of free men the good, 
strong citizens are not to be neglected and 
forgotten without peril to the entire national 
establishment. 

“T could, on the basis of precedent, urge 
upon you, as the life underwriters of this 
restlessly progressive nation, a searching 
process of self analysis and the construc- 
tion therefrom of numerous sweeping re- 
solves to do better. But I do not intend to 
do any such ambitious thing. At least one 
good reason restrains me—a reason, which 
has not always restrained speakers: my 
opinion upon so broad a subject would be 
recognized by everyone as having been 
evolved unhampered by any considerable 
knowledge of what I was talking about. 


No Knowledge of Topic 


“I do have some knowledge, however, 
about the topic upon which I have chosen to 
address you, a topic that has lain rather 
closely within my area of personal activity 
through now more than twenty-five years of 


LA PORTE 
(Ind.) 


ASHLAND 
(Ky.) 


DUBUQUE 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Me LL. BO 


Established 1977 
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law practice; a topic upon which much has 
been said in the past and upon which, | 
hope, much more may be said in the futyy 
for it directly involves, as I see it, the under. 
lying social policy of this Republic and it js 
directly concerned, therefore, with the ingj. 
vidual welfare of millions of our most valy. 
able citizens, It is the topic of our national 
policy of taxation as it relates to policies 
of life insurance and its proceeds. 


“Sometime, before long, our political 
representatives in Washington must address 
themselves to the staggering task of examin. 
ing and correcting the whole diverse 
of our laws and regulations and decisions 
relating to the taxation of incomes, gifts 
and estates. You must be ready to take your 
personal part in that process in this free 
country, for your testimony and advice will 
be needed, and while everything you have tg 
say will fairly be regarded as impelled in 
part by self-interest, you are in duty bound, 
nevertheless, to have your say. You and the 
family groups you directly represent constj- 
tute a respectable segment of the Republic, 
Moreover, everything about the constity. 
tional and legislative process of a society of 
free men must be regarded, in last analysis, 
as grounded in honest and considerate self- 
interest, and if those who possess an actual 
self-interest do not make their viewpoints 
heard throughout the land they must be 
regarded as having allowed to go by de. 
fault their individual rights as national pro- 
prietors. That default is the common process 
by which free societies approach death and 
synthetic totalitarian regimes are given 
birth. 


“What have you and I learned, in the 
United States, about the place of life insur- 
ance in our social frame work, and what 
attitude should we adopt in our national 
system of taxation toward life insurance as 
a form of property? In the first place, we 
learn that in 1944 there were slightly over 
47,000,000 so-called ordinary policies in 
force in the United States. This in addition 
to over 100,000,000 industrial policies and 
about 41,000 Group policies. A total of 
nearly 150,000,000 polcies in force in this 
country as of December 31, 1944. All this 
adds up to $149,71,406,000 of insurance! 


Dollar Values Not Conclusive 


“But dollar values are not conclusive. 
We must consider the makeup of our body 
politic and try to discover, as best we can, 
what forces have given our Republic its far 
famed motive power and intelligent ambi- 
tion. Why do we have, today, this magnifi- 
cent nation about us? Who made the United 
States as it is today—and in whose hands 
does our future really lie? This fundamen- 
tal (and controversial) question has, in re- 
cent years, been given a variety of answers, 
most of them altogether too partisan and 
many positively un-American, so bigoted 
has been the approach. Thus, the chronically 
prejudiced Liberty Leaguer would tell you 
that American capital, unimpeded by Gov- 
ernment restriction, has by itself made the 
Republic; that any interference with free 
enterprise is a step toward national invalid- 
ism, and that never again will we stride 
forth to conquer until capital as a single 
determining force has been liberated to 
resume its wild buckaroo battle in the open 
field. This is palpably silly. Capital has 
played its part in serving (and in harming) 
the Republic, but capital holds no exclusive 
key to sound prosperity in this or in any 
other country. So, alas, there are those 
strident champions of labor who at heart 
are enamored of the concept of dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Upon that viewpoint 
much might be said, and is being said, but 
history, both ancient and modern, produces 
only one kind of judgment: dictatorship of 
any minority group, in a free society, 18 4 
patent impossibility both of terms and 0 
fact. We know, therefore, that neither cap! 
tal alone, nor labor alone as represented | 
any groupings with which we are familiar 
in our history, can fairly claim to have 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Further Help on 
N.S. L. |. Pledged 


(Continued from page 16) 


manding in all we do. 
ag 9 ro old saying that you and I 
have heard many times. 

“What you don’t know, won't hurt you. 
In insurance that’s not true. Not knowing 
about insurance does hurt. It hurts veterans. 
And the ones most hurt if the veteran 
;s not properly insured are his dependents. 

“Veterans must be told how they may 
benefit by GI insurance. Through every 
possible channel of information—until they 
know enough to make an intelligent choice. 
This is largely a job for you—through na- 
tional advertising, local advertising, and 
daily direct contact. 

Veterans Have Broader Opportunity 

“The National Service Life Insurance 
Act was materially changed by Congress 
in the closing days of the last session of the 
79th Congress. For veterans it now provides 
a broader opportunity than ever before. 
Many veterans, as you know, did not like 
the idea of monthly payments to their bene- 
ficiaries. They wanted lump sum payments. 
Today a veteran may choose, among other 
things, either lump sum or equal monthly 
payments, ranging from 36 to 240 monthly 
payments, or part of his insurance can be 
collected in a lump sum, and the balance 
received in monthly payments as income. 

“Lump sum payments, of course, are fine 
in some cases. But I would not be promot- 
ing the best interests of the veteran and his 
family if I did not point out that very often 
a life income is much more advantageous 
and valuable to a beneficiary than a lump 
sum payment. From now on, however, the 
choice is strictly up to the veteran himself. 


Did Not Like Restrictions 

“Many veterans did not like the idea of 
restrictions on beneficiaries. 

“Under the new law a veteran can con- 
vert his term insurance into an endowment 
policy. In addition to other plans of in- 
surance, he has the choice of converting to 
a 20-year endowment policy, or into endow- 
ment at age 60, or at the age of 65. 

“Under the old law only servicemen and 
women while on active duty had the right to 
apply for G.I. insurance. If a man took out 
only $5,000 worth while in the service, he 
could not raise it to $10,000 after his dis- 
charge or separation. 

“The new law provides that if he served 
between October 8, 1940 and September 2, 
1945, and can met the health requirements, 
he can increase his insurance up to $10,000. 
I would like to say also in the interests of 
veterans everywhere that conversion from 
term insurance to permanent insurance need 
not and should not be unduly hurried. Nat- 
urally, as soon as a veteran is financially 
able to do so, he will be well advised to 
convert. But in a great many cases it may 
be far better for him to wait until he is 
reasonably certain about his present and 
tuture business prospects, and has a pretty 
good idea of his own personal financial set- 
up. He will do better in the long run if he 
converts his insurance on this basis. 


Have Until Oct., 1948 


“Every veteran has until October, 1948, 
at the very least, to convert to a permanent 
policy, and may have considerably longer 
that that. 

“National Service Life Insurance offers 
a vast reservoir of protection for veterans 
and the families of veterans. Unless this op- 
portunity is used to the fullest extent—as 
Congress intended it should be—the years to 
come will inevitably bring additional burd- 
ens upon the community, the states, and 
the nation, ; 

“You and I know this to be true. We 
ave worked well together during the past 
year. I appreciate the hip you have given 
the Veterans Administration. I know that I 
can count on you during the coming year. 
_ “My personal thanks for that help is not 
portant. Your reward will be thanks of 
your fellow citizens throughout the nation.” 






Bradley Praises 
N.S. L. I. 
Resolution 


“A most forward-looking step,” was the 
way General Omar Bradley characterized 
the resolution on National Service Life In- 
surance passed at the board of trustees 
meeting. This comment was made in answer 
to questions at a press conference following 
General Bradley’s speech at Thursday’s gen- 
eral session. The conference was arranged 
by Donald F. Barnes, who has charge of 
veterans’ affairs at N.A.L.U. headquarters. 

General Bradley said the resolution would 
bind the agents and their companies into an 
increasingly helpful program of assistance 
to the veterans. He was lavish in his praise 
of what the National association has done. 

In answer to a question as to whether, 
now that regular life policies have no war 
clauses and there is no difference between 
N.S.L.I. and regular insurance except cost, 
the government still had an obligation to 
provide life insurance for peacetime soldiers, 
General Bradley said that the only one 
qualified to speak on that point is the people, 
making their will known through Congress. 


Harold Breining, assistant administrator of 
VA for insurance, seconded this sentiment. 

Besides Mr. Breining, General Bradley 
was accompanied from Washington by Col. 
James Andrews, \the general’s personal 
representative. 

General Bradley was guest at a special 
luncheon given by the board of trustees 
Thursday. He was met at the airport by 
President Clancy D. Connell, H. R. Hill, 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, and John D. 
Marsh, former lieutenant colonel and per- 

affairs officer of the A.A.F., now 
general agent of Lincoln National Life in 
Washington. 


Adjustment Biggest Problem 


At an airport conference, General 
Bradley said that the “biggest single 
problem today is adjustment of National 
Service Life Insurance to the needs and 
wants of the veterans. Our department 
is catching up to current correspondence, 
but there still are nearly 290,000 uniden- 
tified letters in our files.” 

The formeer European 12th army 
corps commander said that subsistence 
allotments for veterans training on the 
job or attending college may be in- 
creased in the near future. 

He said that a study on living costs 
and trends of wages is being conducted 
by the Veterans Administration, and 


that on that basis the study of subsist- 
ence allotment increases will be made, 
and recommendations put into effect. 

“There still are some weak spots in 
the VA program,” Geneeral Bradley ad- 
mitted, “but by Jan. 1 they should be 
ironed out.” 

He said that the veterans hospitaliza- 
tion program is functioning smoothly, 
and that some 22% more beds have been 
added during the past year, and nearly 
4,000 doctors now are on V hospital 
staffs. 

“The process of decentralization of 
the Veterans dministration will con- 
tinue,” the general said, ‘and that should 
be an additional factor in expediting 
veterans’ business.” He said that it still 
was early to determine whether “chis- 
lers” have been eliminated from VA 
benefits by recently instituted reforms, 
but he added that he was certain that 
substantial progress in that direction 
was being made. 


Harry T. Wright, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, and Herbert A. Hedges, 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Kansas City, 
former N.A.L.U. presidents, were on 
hand for the election session, in addition 
to the ex-presidents previously listed. 
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JAMES G. RANNI 


Qualifying Life Member 
Million Dollar Round 
Table 





RUTH M. KELLEY 


Renewing, Qualifying Life 
Member Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round 
Table 





We Salute.... 





HERMINE R. KUHN 
Member, Million Dollar Round Table 
Renewing, Qual:fying Life 
Member Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table 





MARY LA BELLA 
Member, Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round 
Table 


120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








ELSIE M. MATTHEWS 
Renewing, Qualifying Life 
Member Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round 
Table 
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RUTH S. HANAUER 


Member, Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round 
Table 
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270 Attend French 
Lick Meeting 


(Continued from page 6) 


Feature speaker was Paul F. Clark, 
president John Hancock Mutual and first 
M. D. R. T. chairman. He said the de- 
clining interest rate has had a more 
serious effect upon companies than most 
realize. 

Though the situation is beyond the 
control of life insurance people, he said 
that aid could be given the structure 
through savings in mortality gained 
hrough more careful underwriting in 
the field. He advised all agents to also 
try to save as much as possible in ex- 
penses, He called for expansion of group 
coverages, saying that this was the best 
way in which to prove that private enter- 
prise could provide security to the 
average man. He said life insurance has 
reached a new prestige level and de- 
scribed much of this to the members 
oi the M. D. R. T. 

‘Harold S. Parsons, Travelers, Los 
Angeles, vice chairman of the M. D. R. T., 
introduced the first speaker, Edwin T. 
Golden, New York Life, San Francisco. 





Speaking on simple programming, Mr. 
Golden cautioned against the over use of 
options, saying that whereas a while ago 
uo one/tised options, today the agents are 
going to the opposite extreme. He said 
that in dealing with the better types of 
people, it is best to let the client guide 
the choice of options based on his knowl- 
edge of his wife’s personality and his own 
individual preference. He said the agent 
should stress that the insured recommend 
to his wife seeking advice about her life 
insurance in the event of his death from 
competent life insurance people rather 
than from someone in some other field. 

Frank B. Falkstein, Prudential, San 
Antonio, attributed a good portion of 
his success to constant use of short form 
analysis. He said that use of the short 
form is not only economical of time, but 
provides the agent all the current infor- 
mation he needs about a prospect’s in- 
surance, provides perfect file material 
for future reference and gives ronfidence 
to both the agent and his client that 
whatever suggestions the agent makes 
are worthy of consideration. 

John O. Todd, Northwestern Mutual, 
Chicago, said that the agent employing 
a long form analysis must keep it as 
simple and brief as possible. Mr. Todd 
said success in employing long form 
analysis lies in being able to point up 
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Display of publications of The National Underwriter Co. in the exhibits room at 
Hotel Statler. In charge, left to right, A. J. Edwards, resident manager Detroit; 
W. J. Smyth, resident manager New York City; and George C. Roeding, associate 


manager Cincinnati. 











































THE RALPH W. HOYER AGENCY 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Main Office 
42 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 


Servicing 72 counties 
in Ohio, with Branch 
Offices in Akron, 


Canton, 


Youngstown 


“‘There’s a John Hancock Contract to Fill Every Need”’ 


Toledo, 








hidden problems and sales situations 
which enough power so that the prospect 
recognizes the problem and accepts the 
solution, This calls for brevity to assure 
attention, simplicity to assure compre- 
hension and standardization to help get 
over more ground than if every job were 
unique. 
Analysis of Analysis 

The first day’s session was pointed up 
by Denis B. Maduro, New York lawyer, 
who performed an analysis of estate 
analysis. He said he assumed that those 
present were interested in selling life in- 
surance and not in being corporate ex- 
perts, tax men, or finance experts. 


Mr. Maudro said it should not be for- 
gotten that estate analysis is primarily 
an approach to sell life insurance. It is 
secondarily done to satisfy the confi- 
dence and the ego of the underwriter. 
The purpose of estate analysis is to 
motivate a client to buy insurance and 
not to expose his needs. It is Mr. Ma- 
duro’s theory that motivation and not 
needs are what make men buy insurance. 
The insurance must be sold without de- 
lay, just as soon as the motivation occurs 
and before it wears away. A lengthy re- 
port can spoil this motivation. 


To make use of estate analysis, the 
agent must appeal to the individual’s 
emotions of love, fear, greed. He said 
that no amount of analysis changes life 
insurance functions and values, but it 
may merely expose the relative value 
of life insurance in respect to other 
property. 


Mr. Maduro said that in making 
analysis for his own clients he makes two 
forms. The one which he keeps for him- 
self is complete and intellectual, The 
sceond analysis is for the client and is 
cempletely emotional, because the ap- 
peal to the emotions is the only way that 
the idea can be gotten across to the 
average man. 


Friday’s Session 


Paul H. Dunnavan, Canada Life, Min- 
neapolis, executive committeeman, pre- 
sided at the Friday morning session. 

Harry R. Schultz, Mutual Life, Chi- 
cago, told his hearers that as long as 
partnerships remain unconverted to cor- 
porations there still will be a fine market 
for partnership life insurance. He added 
that too many agents overlook the mar- 
ket resulting from the fact that partners 
are invaluable to each other and that key 
man insurance is usually sold in connec- 
tion with a liquidation agreement. 

John J. Kellam, National Life of Ver- 
mont, New Canaan, Conn., said, in con- 








nection with retirement of stock plans, 
that among the compensations for the 
considerable work involved is the fact 
that the agent invariably works into an 


estate planning job for other stock- 
holders. This extra work may not mean 
additional insurance immediately, but 
continues to bring in business from work 
in the past years. 


Key Man Cover 

David B. Fluegelman, Northwestern 
Mutual, New York City, declared that 
the numerous reasons for the use of key 
man insurance indicate the need for 
greater education, not only among agents, 
but among prospects, so that they will 
become fully aware of the advantages of 
this cover and the dangers inherent in 
failure to properly protect themselves. 
He said there has been an evolution in 
the thinking of agents and customers 
who have become increasingly conscious 
of the concept of a replacement of the 
economic life value of a man. Many busi- 
nessmen now recognize the value of their 
key employes or are just coming to dos0. 
This means the field is still wide open, 
he said. 


Friday afternoon was devoted to in- 
formal meetings and to several sports 
tournaments. In the evening, a buffet 
supper was provided out of M. D. R.1. 
funds. 


Saturday morning’s session was pfe- 
sided over by Paul W. Cook, Mutual 
Benefit, Chicago, executive zommittee- 
man. First speech was made by Davii 
Marks, Jr., New England Mutual, New 
York City, who said that in soliciting 
pension trusts many underwriters find 
themselves bogged down in endless con 
ferences concerning details about plans 
which should only be discussed after the 
corporation has indicated its willingness 
to install one. He said that in many i! 
stances had the whole situation beet 
more carefully surveyed at the beginning, 
it would have been obvious that no bust 
ness would result. 

He told the millionaires that it must be 
understood that pension trusts are noté 
cure-all to be purchased by every Cor 
poration. While pensions have a definite 
appeal, there are places where, because 
the insecurity of business conditions 
for other reasons, a profitsharing plan 
some other type of employe welfart 
program would be more suitable. 







Profit Sharing 


Martin I. Scott, Equitable Life, Lé 
Angeles, said that profitsharing has come 
to stay and that in order to operate bust 
ness with integrity, the agents must 
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have the initiative and imagination to 
implant in the minds of his clients the 
philosophy of long term planning as 
applied to profit sharing. He said the 
primary reason for the adoption of these 
plans is a social consciousness on the 
part of management and a realization 
that creation gf a proper plan is good 
business procedure. By rendering this 
service, the underwriter places himself in 
a position to be further compensated 
through the investment of profit sharing 
funds in life insurance in favor of the 
trust on the lives of executives of the 
business and in ordinary life policies for 
a portion of the employe’s first year ac- 
count with a provision in the policy for 
conversion to retirement income at re- 
tirement age. Further compensation 
comes from retirement income policies 
or annuities on the lives of the partici- 
pants; single premium annuities, group 
annuities and in an immediate group an- 
nuity contract to be used at retirement. 

M. Lee Alberts, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, said that agents have a group 
market before them that is better than 
ever before. Aside from the benefits on 
group sales, he said there is an oppor- 
tunity to secure applications for ordinary 
insurance in companies that have become 
group patrons. Mr. Alberts traced the 
growth of group insurance from its be- 
ginning 34 years ago. 

In his comments on the previous two 
sessions, Mr. Maduro pointed out that 
the big motive in most business insurance 
is that each man in a corporation or 
partnership thinks he is going to be a 
survivor and thus he is prompted by 
greed. Secondly, each individual wants to 
make sure that the family of the deceased 
will be forced to sell him the stock of the 
survivor at an agreed price. He spoke of 
dividend insurance which he character- 
ized as key man insurance in reverse, 
pointing out the case where a wife in- 
sured the life of a surviving partner for 
20 years to insure herself of dividends 
from the business. 

On Saturday afternoon, the business 
session was held at which one of the 
formal reports were made, because of 
time. It was pointed out that all of 
them will be in the proceedings of the 
convention. Acting chairman Parsons 
paid tribute to Walter Hiller, Penn Mu- 
tual, Chicago, for arrangements made 
for the the “Echoes of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table” session at the N. A. 
L. U. convention at Cleveland. In the 
absence of Mr. Clayton, who had been 
called home in mid-meeting by the ill- 
ness of his wife, Alfred J. Ostheimer, 
III, Northwestern Mutual, Philadelphia, 
1944 chairman, presented a plaque of sil- 
ver which the M. D. R. T. has had made 
for Mr Behr. 


Nominating Report 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was made and approved by mov- 
ing Mr. Parson in the chairmanship,, 
Mr Donnavan to vice chairman and Mr. 
Cook to senior committeeman. As re- 
tiring chairman, Mr. Behr is automatical- 
ly a member of the executive commit- 
tee. Started on his way up to top posi- 
tion was Theodore Widing, Provident 
Mutual, Philadelphia, who became a 
member of the executive committee. 
Committee chairman named are program, 
Dunnavan ; entertainment, Widing; reg- 
istration, Cook; recreation, Parsons ; by- 
laws, Ostheimer. 

Sunday evening the millionaires were 
guests of Equitable Society at a cock- 
tail party followed by dinner. At the 
dinner, Mr. Wright introduced from the 
Equitable home office Thomas I. Park- 
Inson, president ; Vincent S. Welch, vice- 
president, A. B. Dalager and S. A. Bur- 
gess, second vicepresidents. 

Mr. Parkinson, paid tribute to Lou 
Behr as everything a good Ifie insurance 
man should be. He told the millionaires 
that they help all agents by offering 
them examples for them to shoot at. He 
said that the only way left today for a 
Prospect to enter the millionaire class 
1S through life insurance. Mr. Parkin- 
son said the individual agent has noth- 


ing to worry about in connection with 
the Cuertin legislation which he said 
was virtually certain to pass New York 
in the next legislative session. He said 
the new tables of mortality and non- 
forfeiture will not alter costs. It was his 
prediction that the interest rate, having 
little room in which to move downward, 
will probably start going upward. 

As the formal meeting closed, many 
of those present planned to board a 
special train for the Cleveland conven- 
tion. 

lt was announced that next year’s con- 
vention will be held at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass., and will close 
one day prior to the N. A, L. U. annual 
meeting. 

Much of the unofficial discussion at 
the Million Dollar Round Table meeting 
centered around an anonymous proposal 
that members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table form an insurance company 
of their own in which they would place 
their excess business. Pushed by some 
eloquent and extremely sincere pro- 
ponents the proposal made considerable 
headway and toward the close of the 
convention it was reported that about 100 
of those present were tentatively in fa- 
vor of it. An unofficial committee has 
been formed to draw up further plans. 

Among the names proposed for the 
new company, that of Producers’ Mutual 


was the favorite. The prospectus calls 
for a minimum of members to con- 
tribute $5,000 apiece to put the company 
on its feet. Many felt they could guar- 
antee about $250,000 of select business 
yearly to this company which would be 
mutual in form. 

The millionaires propose to have com- 
missions of the company low, but with 
life time renewals. This would enable 
them to spread their earnings over the 
years and avoid excessive income taxes. 
Most of them are in an income tax brack- 
et which at present renders further cur- 
rent earnings on their part superfluous. 
They look to bolster them through the 
lifetime renewals and through profits 
they might draw from their contributions 
to the company. 

It is planned to have a minimum of 
home office officials and employes in 
the company, although the millionaires 
stress the importance of having sound 
actuarial and administrative staffs. It 
is proposed that the company be headed 

n year by the chairman of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, that it hire a 
permanent full time manager and that 
most of its officers be also officials of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. 

Proponents feel that from the stand- 
point of company, agent and policyhold- 
er, they can make Producers’ Mutual a 
model company. 


100% Cooperation 
Needed; Summers 


(Continued from page 16) 


-nsurance offers in the way oi a con- 
tract which you can honestly recom- 
mend. 

“On October 8, 1940, the National Serv- 
ice life insurance act became a law, pro- 
viding a means by which those men and 
women entering the armed forces could 
provide protection for their families and 
dependents. In spite of the hurly-burly 
of the war’s confusion, over 18,000,000 

utracts were issued in 5 year’s time. 
Over 146 billion dollars’ worth of business 
sold in a hurry—no time to explain, no 
time to advise, no time to inform — just 
sign here and move on, Bub. 

“Then came the days of the great exo- 
dus and the inevitable results: Millions 
of veterans hopelessly confused regard- 
ing their insurance, failing to appreciate 
its advantages, and finally sacrificing a 
benefit that was and is theirs by virtue 
of sweat and blood and sacrifice—the 
right to carry valuable protection with 


(Continued on page 43) 





The Sun Shines Bright 
In My Old Kentucky Home 
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Truly the sun of prosperity reflects in Kentucky Home Mutual . . 



























































. an aggres- 


sive sales organization . . . backed by active home office cooperation . . . liberal 


agency contracts . . . coupled with streamlined sales and prospecting plans. 


Our Agency Program continues to bring many new and well-qualified under- 


writers to our Field Staff. Some good agency openings are available for qualified 


salesmen. Write us today, stating fully your experience and production record. 


or nme 


Mutual 
Company, 


LOUISVILLE ~%**** KENTUCKY 


Ellsworth Regenstein 


President 
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Hill, Moss and Cleeton 
Named as New Trustees 


(Continued from page 5) 


unopposed for those offices and were 
named by acclamation. 
When it came to the trustee nomina- 


C. E. Cleeton Cc. W. Cox 


tions, however, everyone sat up and took 
notice. The committee presented nine 
names for the seven places to be filled: 
Hugh S. Bell, Equitable Life of liowa, 


Seattle; Judd C. Benson, Union Central 
Life, Cincinnati; Charles E. Cleeton, Oc- 
cidental Lifey Los Angeles; John P. 
Costello, Southwestern Life, Dallas; 
Carlton W. Cox, Metropolitan Life, Pat- 
erson, N. J.; Herbert R. Hill, Life of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond; Richard E. Imig, New 
York Life, Cheboygan, Wisc.; W. Ray 
Moss, Connecticut Mutua! Life, Louis- 
ville; and Alfred J. Ostheimer, North- 
western Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 

In addition to the nominations of the 
committee, George E. Lackey, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, Detroit, nominated 
Roderick Pirnie, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Providence, from the floor. Mr. Pirnie 
was elected a trustee last vear for a one- 
year term. 

In spite of the agitation for greater 
representation of field men in the Na- 
tional association official family, there 
were only three agents, Messrs. Costello, 
Imig and Ostheimer on the slate, and only 
one of them was elected. The trustees 
renominated by the committee were Bell, 
Benson, Costello and Cox. 

The two dark horses on the slate were 
Mr. Imig, who is president of the Wis- 
consin state association, and Mr. Os- 
theimer, a former chairman of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. 

There was considerable discussion of 
the method of naming the man for the 
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one-year term. At the last convention it 

is decided that there should be a run- 
off vote on the condidates remaining 
after the six full terms had been filled. 
There was some suggestion of returning 
to the former practice of naming the 


W. Ray Moss H. R., Hill 
seventh man in the voting for the short 
term, but the council voted overwhelm- 
ingly to continue the run-off vote. ° 


Reverse Action on Candidate Parade 


A rather amusing situation developed 
n connection with the proposal that all 
candidates be called to the platform so 
that the voters could see them, inasmuch 
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George W. Schoeffel, Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies 


as some of them were not well know, 
President Connell ruled it out of order 
and a motion to do it anyway was Voted 
down, but later on the council reverse 
itself by an equally large vote and the 
parade was held. 

The vote for the full term trustees re. 
sulted in the selection of Messrs. Bell 
Benson, Costello, Cox, Hill and Mog, 
After that vote was announced, Mp 
Pirnie withdrew his name. On the second 
vote. Mr. Cleeton was declared the wig. 
ner for the short term. 


Record Attendance for Election 


The crowd at the election session was 
even larger than at the regular coungj 
meeting Tuesday and it looked a 
though it might be close to the possibj 
total of 1.017 as announced by Presideg 
Connell at Tuesday’s session. It was 
officially announced as the largest num. 
ber ever to attend a council meeting, 

President Connell’s voice had almog 
completely failed him as a result of the 
strenuous activity of the week and he 
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JOHN P. COSTELLO 


called on James E. Rutherford, execu 
tive vice-president to act for him 
throughout most of the session. In put- 
ting motions and other official acts, Mr. 
Rutherford was careful in each case to 
state that he was acting for the presi- 
dent and by his authority. 

Choate Also Needs Pinch-Hitter 


When Chairman Choate of the nomi- 
nating committee to make his report, it 
developed that he had a similar disability 
and Mr. Rutherford also had to pinch- 
hit for him part of the time. 

A chime gong on the rostrum, which 
was used in lieu of the usual gavel 
pounding, made a great hit with the 
crowd. 

Nominating Speeches Limited 

It was voted to limit all nominating 
speeches be limited to two minutes and 
all secondary talks to a total of three 
minutes. Sidney Wertimer, Prudential, 
Buffalo, former trustee, was appointed 
timekeeper but the gong had to be rung 
on only two of the 20 speakers who 
too tkhe platform on behalf of the var 
ious candidates for trustee. 

H. Kennedy Nickell, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, Chicago, who rose to nominate 
Mr. Ostheimer, was subjected to some 
heckling from the crowd because he 
forgot to mention the name of his candi 
date in his nominating speech. 


Vernon Hale Runs Dormitory 


Vernon Hale of Hamilton, manager of 
the Central Ontario agency of Cana 
Life, arrived late and despite advance 
precautions found that the rooms he ha 
reserved for himself and five of his 
agents had been sold. He managed to 
get one room, in which the entire sx 
slept on beds and cots. Besides Mr. Hale 
the occupants of the dormitory were 
R. Brown, K. A. Wharton, Stephet 
Fletcher, A. F. DeLong, and R. C. Cairns. 


Basil Collins on Hand 

Basil Collins, trust officer of the Old 
Colony Trust Co., of Boston, was frequently 
asked for advice on trust matters. 
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Hinkle New 
C.L.U. Chief; 
Craig V. P. 


Announcement of the mail-ballot elec- 
tion of new officers and directors of the 


American Society 
of Chartered Life 
Underwriters was 


made at the annual 
meeting of the 
Society Thursday 
afternoon. 

Roland D. Hinkle, 
assistant agency 
manager of Equit- 
able Society, Chi- 
cago, was advanced 
to the presidency 
of the society. He 
had served as a 
director and as 
vice-president. Mr, 
Hinkle received his C.L.U. designation 
in 1936. He served as president of the 
Chicago C.L.U. chapter, and is a direc- 
tor of the Life Agency Supervisors of 
Chicago. 

Walter A. Craig, agent of State Mutual 
Life in Philadelphia, was elected vice- 
president. He had served as a director 
of the society and as chairman of the 
editorial board of the society’s newly 
launched professional “ournal.” He re- 
ceived his C.L.U. designation in 1929. 

Corydon K. Litchard, general agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual at Springfield, 
Mass., was elected treasurer. He is a 
past president of the Massachusetts 
Assn. of Life Underwriters. 

Martin Scott, president of Scott & Co., 
Los Angeles, was elected seecretary. He 
is a life and qualifying member of the 
‘Million Dollar Round Table,’ and cur- 
rently is president of the Life Under- 
writers & Trust Council of Los Angeles. 

New directors elected are: Karl K. 
Krogue, Spokane, Wash.; Carl M. Spero, 
New York, N. Y.; R. Erwin Wood, San 
Francisco; Douglas S. Perry, Hartford; 
Miss Alice Ellen Roche, Philadelphia; 
James W. Smither, Jr.. New Orleans: 
Addison W. Wilson, Omaha, Ralph L. 
Theisen, Denver. j 

Holdover directors are: Oscar E. Car- 
lin, Columbus, O.; Basil S. Collins, Bos- 
ton; William S. Leighton, Minneapolis, 
and J. Hawley Wilson, Oklahoma City. 
They are senior directors and become 
regional vice-presidents. Other direc- 
tors are Howard H. Cammack, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; Clarence E. Smith, Chi- 
cago, and Clyde R. Welman, Memphis, 
Tenn. 





R. D. HINKLE 
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Institute's New 
Film Makes 
Fine Impression 


Showing of the Institute of Life In- 
surance’s new motion picture, “The 
Search for Security,” at the national 
council meeting Thursday afternoon 
gave an opportunity for convention- 
goers to see how the institute has 
adapted the film medium to a somewhat 
different purpose than its earlier efforts 
in this field, “Yours Truly, Ed Graham,” 
and “American Portrait.” 


Starts With Marine Insurance 


The earlier pictures were education 
heavily sugar coated with entertainment. 
They told a story and wove in the life 
insurance message in such a way as not 
to alienate the interest of a person hav- 
ing no interest in life insurance. “The 
Search for Security” is designed for 
teaching people who want to know 
something about life insurance. It tells 
the story of insurance as insurance. 

There is a prefatory message about 
mankind’s long struggle for security. It 
















hundred years. 


CHARTERED 


A 


guests a memorable visit 


1844 


leads into a scene showing an old-time 
sea captain conferring with a marine 
underwriter in a London coffee house, 
about insuring his vessel. The under- 
writer, between puffs on a long pipe, 
tells the captain that the rate in view of 
the hazards of the voyage will be 8%. 
The captain tries to hold out for 7% 
but finally they compromise on 714%. 
This gives the narrator a chance to 
point out that whereas insurance rates 
used to be made on a horse-trading 
basis it is done more scientifically today. 

The life insurance angle in this scene 
comes in when the captain wants to 
know what happens if he is held for 
ransom by pirates. The underwriter as- 
sures him that there is a clause provid- 
ing for his ransom, which makes the 
captain very happy. 
Tells of Ministers’ Fund 

The next scene shows the organiza- 
tion of the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, 
the oldest life insurance in North 
America. The present-day scenes show 
a family group with one youngster tell- 
ing another how their father has pro- 
vided for their education through life 
insurance. 

The film is considerably shorter than 
the institute’s previous two films, the 


running time being 16 minutes. It is 
designed for classroom use, as well as 
for clubs, organization meetings, etc. A 
very good sequence is the one showing 
the way legal reserve life insurance 
operates. An animated graph shows how 
step-rate life insurance would increase 
in cost each year, finally reaching a pro- 
hibitive cost at the older ages. Then a 
horizontal line is drawn across the 
graph, showing how, by charging more 
than the step-rate at the earlier ages it 
is possible to keep the ppremium at the 
same level throughout the premium-pay- 
ing period. It demonstrates clearly that 
the reserve, which is the source of loan, 
cash and nonforfeiture benefits, is a nec- 
essary consequence of the level premium 
method, rather than being something 
that somebody thought up to keep the 
policyholder’s money away from him. 


Nairn Speaks at Detroit Sept. 20 


A. Gordon Nairn, executive secretary 
Canadian Life Underwriters Assn., will 
be guest speaker at the Sept. 20 meeting 
of the Detroit Assn. The Detroit asso- 
ciation, which holds its first fall meeting 
on that date, has doubled its member- 
ship in the past three years, 
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The State Mutual Life Assurance Company of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts welcomes you to the 57th Convention of the National Association 
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Shattuck Urges New 
National View 


(Continued from page 32) 


made the Republic, nor to have the sole 
right to make it or break it in future. Within 
recent months and years, there have been 
attempts to organize still other special 
groups, groups of taxpayers, groups of con- 
sumers, groups of security owners, groups 
of ‘tool owners’—not quite ‘capital’ in color 
and allegiance, not quite ‘labor’—but groups 
having individual interests. Each of these 
groups tends to regard itself as the final and 
determining factor in the national question. 

“Some fancy themselves as_ especially 
destined custodians of our national future. 
To all of these various factions it is clear 
that a part of our future belongs and to each 
a share of our national power. And, as I 
have said, it is fitting and proper that each 
should speak its piece. But to none as a 
group could we safely surrender our com- 
mon destiny. Our common destiny belongs, 
demonstrably, and hasthrough our past be- 
longed, to a cross section for whom no other 
name than good American can be evolved; 
a force, as I see it, which is constantly ex- 
panding and which, springing from all ways 


and walks of life, all religions, all party and 
social affiliations regularly takes over, after 
normal American childhood, the leadership 
in our public and private business, our pro- 
fessions, our arts and sciences. Who are 
these boys and girls?. From what source do 
they come? They come from mountains and 
river valleys, seacoasts and forested up- 
lands, the sons and daughters of capital and 
labor and tool makers and tax payers and 
consumers all mixed together. They go to 
high school and to college: if well to do, 
they receive allowances from the old man 
or, if lucky enough to be poor, they wait on 
table in dining commons; they go to night 
school and learn law, or to day school and 
are instructed in business; they read widely 
and thoughtfully; they prepare a home in 
which to live; they try to get along within 
their budgets; they have children; they dis- 
like the concept of economic dependence 
upon any man or woman; when they hear 
of an opportunity to advance they study and 
prepare and qualify and succeed; they do 
their chores while their more easy-going 
companions are hanging around the corner 
drugstore or the pool room. They are not 
perfect, nor angels,- but they are decent, 
hardworking, ambitious and loyal. They 
wear no buttons of allegiance to any parti- 
san group—for they need no buttons—they 
are easily enough identified in every town 
and city of this nation. They are good 
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American citizens and they furnish the 
steam under the boilers. that propel our 
ship of state. I say, and I say emphatically, 
that it is time we stopped thinking and talk- 
ing so much about capital, or labor, or tax- 
payers or consumers, or tool owners as 
individual groups; and it is time we began 
thinking and talking about this group— 
the American citizens who do their own 
part and a little, or a great deal, more than 
their own part, for themselves and their 
nation. If there is a forgotten man in our 
public scene it is our well-prepared, thor- 
oughly disciplined, strong minded and stout 
hearted good American citizen. The well- 
remembered man too often has been that 
one who has consistently asserted his indi- 
vidual claim to social bounty—the one who 
has allowed himself to reverse scripture 
and to come to believe that it is more blessed 
to receive than to give; the one whose best 
practiced gesture is the open palm and the 
shrugged shoulder. 


Construction of Congress 

““Now think over your communities; 
whether you dwell in a metropolis or in 
a remote rural hamlet or township. Do 
you not recognize the distribution | have 
made? These good, prudent, intelligent 
and discreet people, I say, are the motive 
power of this Republic And these people, 
indeed, are well represented in the very 
body which must soon revise our national 
tax structure. We may occasionally scold 
Congress, and sometimes for its own good 
and with just desserts. But what on the 
whole is Congress? Can you not see 
among the present members of Congress 
the young business man or professional 
man who has made his way along, in 
Colorado, in Indiana, or Pennsylvania; 
who has worked industriously to found 
his family and business, who has de- 
prived himself of much early individual 
luxury to prepare himself for his rendez- 
vous with destiny; who has served first 
his town then his country, then his state; 
who has finally been chosen to represent 
his home electorate in Washington, on 
inadequate pay, in the discouragingly 
complex atmosphere of Capitol Hill? By 
and large, with few exceptions, the Con- 
gressman is also a good American citi- 
zen. Perhaps he favors labor; perhaps he 
tevors capital; possibly he has not one 
theoretical or political allegiance but sev- 
eral; almost certainly he has an abiding 
conviction that America is worth work- 
ing for and that while his work is most 
troublesome and trying and unremunera- 
tive he is going to continue to do his best 
to remain a good American citizen. 
Rediscover Basic Fact 

“Very well, with broad strokes, and few 
statistics, we have described our national 
body politic and we have re-discovered 
what was always the fact, but what few 
persons are frank enough to declare, viz: 
that in every order of every society there 
are citizens who are good, sound and un- 
selfish people and there are citizens who 
are not deserving of that description. That 
is both the history of the world, and the 
fact of the world—and particularly of the 
democratic world. In the tightly knit prole- 
tarian state the trains run on time; the 
drones starve or are clapped in the army; 
the forgotten men is harnessed to the labor 
gang and great public and military works 
are created. In a free society the attempt 
is made to educate the thoughtless and shift- 
less ones into unselfish devotion to the state ; 
by incentive rewards; by protection from 
what are euphemistically called adverse 
strokes of fortune-—yet the kindly thought 
is constantly borne in mind that human 
beings are both mortal and fallible and the 
strong are expected to succor the weak; 
the wealthy are expected to share with the 
poor. The balanced weighing of the social 
attitudes into a well proportioned combina- 
tion of justice and generosity is the funda- 
mental process of a free society. Too much 
incentive and reward for the good citizens, 
too little thought for the weak ones and the 
Republic descends into fascism; too much 
solicitousness for the weak ones and too 
little recognition of the merits of the good 
citizens and the Republic degenerates into 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

“The question before the Congress, when 
it comes to examine the effect of federal 
taxation upon the life insurance of this 
country, is how to adjust the incidence of 





the tax burden so that a proper and fair 
incentive is given to the good Citizens of 
this nation to protect themselves and thei 
loved ones against adverse strokes of fop. 
tune—and yet not to give an undue adyap, 
tage to persons who already have large 
economic power. I intend to make some 
suggestions in that respect, not new in 
way but of such fundamental. importange 
so it seems to me, that no opportunity 
should be lost to present the argument jp 
all of its phases, at all times where th 
public ear is attentive. 

“Let us return, again, to our young may 
who is working up and along on the bys. 
ness and professional high road of life jp 
any corner of any state in this country, 
has toiled at his educational process uni 
he is in his middle twenties. He is marie 
and has two children—we can hope he may 
have a total of four or more—but it js 
common knowledge that economic factor; 
are likely to deter or abort that desirabj 
event. He is buying a modest home, chiefy 
out of his earnings. He hopes for a summe 
home someday, but that, at present, is fy. 
yond him. He has set out upon a life ingy. 
ance program, for he instinctively under. 
stands that he is not only expected by his 
taxes to help carry the social load for thog 
less fortunate than himself but that is his 
primary duty as a good citizen not to trans. 
fer any part of his individual problem ty 
anyone else. He would like to choose his 
life employment in a way which gives him 
a maximum of independence and opportunity 
for self-expression. He does not wish, when 
considering a job, to_allow his choice to be 
governed by the extent of retirement ip 
come which is offered by the prospective 
employer. 

“He very often dreams of the possibility, 
after his earning days have progressed ty 
the point of safety, of participating more in 
good works or in public affairs or both. He 
is considering himself in a normal and 
healthy way, but it is characteristic of him 
that he is also considering others and his 
nation—for he instinctively believes that 
only if the good citizens of the Republic 
do their share of the public business can we 
expect good government. He desires rather 
fiercely that his children shall be not only 
protected but also well prepared for their 
turn in American history. Now what is his 
economic problem? Consider him in any 
walk of life you choose; as a teacher, asa 
minister, a news reporter, an accountant, 
a dentist, a lawyer, a banker, a so-called 
junior business executive, an insurance mat, 
the proprietor of small factory or store, 2 
salesman or investment adviser. The nation 
teems with these young men, brave, alert 
and intelligent. And they are, today, in the 
very deuce of a fix. By and large they are 
the very first victims of inflation. By ani 
large they have no social security worthy 
of the name. By and large they are under 
paid. By and large, I verily believe, they 
are the hope of the Republic for their ster- 
ling virtues. By and large, it happens, they 
are the potential life insurance purchasers 
of the nation. But by and large they are 
prevented from purchasing anything like 
the amount of insurance they really nee 
because so large a percentage of their it- 
come goes to discharge their duty to sup 
port the government and to care for the 
dependents of others that they just dott 
have enough income left over to purchas 
adequate protection for their own. 


Cites Erwin Griswold 
“It was very right and proper for Erwit 


Griswold in 1942 to warn the legal section § 


of the American Life Convention of th 
abuse by many life insurance companies 
and many life insurance agents in selling 
life insurance as a means of tax avoidance 
His remarks, on that occasion, became 


somewhat famous among you. He renderél§ 


a service not only to your profession bit 
also to mine. He did much to destroy tht 
damage which Oliver Wendell Holmes hal 
unintentionally done by drawing an eloquetl 
and seductive line between legitimate ta 
avoidance and inexcusable tax evasiol 
Given the great need for national revemtt 
to which Dean Griswold referred a 8 
citizen should bear in mind that contin 
and widespread tax avoidance must be cof 
rected even more quickly than occasion 
tax evasion; for it is a much more danger 
ous threat. 

“T not only have no disagreement, there 
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fore, with what Dean Griswold had to say 
in 1942; indeed I think I might well have 
heen less temperate than he in dealing with 
the evils which he then described. Certainly 
I agree with his final conclusion that the 
real function of life insurance is to furnish 
protection to the average American fami- 
lies, which demonstrably need protection. 
I might also mention here, however, what 
has become abundantly clear since 1942, 
viz.; that there 1s a secondary sound. func- 
tion of life insurance even when one deals 
with rich men. Aside from furnishing pro- 
tection to the surviving: family of the as4 
sured, and thus lightening the burden Of 
government in that respect, life insurance 
also puts into the hand of the good citizen, 
by the sweat of his own brow exclusively, 
the liquid means of discharging his social 
obligation to contribute. to the protection of 
those less fortunate than himself. 


No Ready Statistics 

“There are, so far as I know, no readily 
interpretable statistics which tell us what 
proportion of the families of the class of 
people of whom x speak have depended 
upon proceeds of life insurance for their 
continued existence as a working part of 
our free society. But I doubt that statistics 
are needed. You know, from your actual 
experience, and 1 certainly know from 
mine, that it is an important proportion. 
Indeed, you know as I do that if death 
overtakes the youn American good citizen 
much before he is forty years of age, or 
even forty-five, the bulk of his protective 
mechanism must lie in his insurance. And 
as everyday workers in the field we are 
becoming increasingly aware also of the 
secondary aspect of insurance usability. 
How often do you see, these days, the pro- 
ceeds of insurance used promptly and effec- 
tively to settle estate tax obligations? And 
where do those payments go, after receipt 
by Washington? Why, of course, into work- 
ing funds of our national government and 
into the social services which our govern- 
ment performs for the less fortunate ones 
among us. 

“So that, therefore, when we take as our 
examples of good American citizenship 
either a forty-year-old among you, or a 
forty-year-old doctor (approximately ten 
years out of medcal school and apprentice- 
ship), or a forty-year-old teacher in high 
school, college or professional school, or 
a forty-year-old lawyer, or accountant, or 
musician, or businessmari, or congressman 
indeed—we know that although we are 
likelikely to find a number of varying fac- 
tors (some will be earning more, some less, 
some will be well, some not well, some will 
have pressing family problems, some not 
so pressing, some will have long and brilli- 
antly productive careers, some will die 
aarly) they are nevertheless practically 
certain to have certain characteristics in 
common. 


Lists Characteristics 


First: they will have deprived themselves 
of luxuries in order to buy life insurance; 
second: they will depend very largely, for 
the protection of their families, upon the 
proceeds of their life insurance; third: if 
they have been luckier than the others and 
will leave other substantial means at death 
then their life insurance is likely to be de- 
voted to pay their estate taxes, and fourth: 
unless they have been much luckier than 
the others they are presently having the 
very deuce of a time to make both ends 
meet, against present rising prices, and 
yet keep these valuable life insurance poli- 
cies in effect. If you don’t believe so, ask 
any Congressman about his own personal 
budget, or any professor of law. 


“The question now is whether from the 
standpoint of these good citizens, taking 
thoroughly into account, also, the broad 
interests of the Republic, any change should 
made in the incidence of Federal taxa- 
ro with relation to policies of life insur- 

€. 


Praises N. A. L. U. Tax Report 


Your very able committee on federal 
law and taxation opens its current report, 
under the title “general tax” policy with 
the opeful statement that: 

t is imperative for the economic wel- 
fare of .the country that the Congress and 
the various departments of the government 
abide by the fundamental conception that 


taxes should be levied to produce revenue 
to meet the expenses of government and 
should not be used as an instrument of 
social reform. It is evident that in recent 
years we have strayed far from that original 
concept. 

“Well, I am by no means sure of the 
meaning of the word original. But I am 
sure that from the opening day of this 
Republic taxes have been used as an instru- 
ment of social reform, and I am doubly 
sure that they are going to be so used 
straight through the history of each and 
every government ordained by man, now 
and hereafter, on this weary planet. And 
I venture to add that it is right that they 
should be so used. Without referring to the 
income tax amendment specifically, or the 
estate tax statutes, or to tariff, or to excise 
taxes, or the poll tax laws, or to conserva- 
tion imposts of one sort or another, I can 
only conclude that your Committee must 
mean that government shouldn’t collect 
money from its citizens which it doesn’t 
fairly need for the sole purpose of correct- 
ing social faults. But who ever heard, in 
this increasingly socialistic age, of money 
which the government doesn’t need? I don’t 
believe really, that it can any longer be 
said, if it ever could be soundly said, that 
taxation should be utilized for revenue only. 
The way to express that ancient adage it 
seems to me is to say that whenever it is 
decided what sum the government needs to 


pay for those functions which the people 
wish it to exercise, all pains should be taken 
to collect it up a tax basis adjusted to ac- 
complish the maximum social good. 


Tells Reforms Needed 


“If the is a sound analysis of our method 
of approach, what steps should the Congress 
take on behalf of the good American citizens 
of whom we have been speaking,always in 
justice to all other Americans and always 
within the sound limits of the national 
needs? They seem to me clear. 

First: The entire tax structure should be 
scrutinized to prevent so far as humanly 
possible the use of insurance proceeds for 
any purpose of tax evasion and for any 
wide-spread use, by persons of large prop- 
erty for tax avoidance. All present existing 
differentials in. favor of rich men by the 
use of life insurance, if there be any, should 
be removed, but; Second: There should be 
adopted, forthwith, an incentive by means 
of income tax deduction within controlled 
specific limits, which would enlarge the 
opportunity of the good American citizen 
of average earning power and modest prop- 
erty to care for his own. There aré, very 
likely, several ways to approach this de- 
sirable end. Possibly a direct credit might 
be granted in a limited amount. Possibly 
an extra credit should be allowed to those 
groups who, because they do not participate 
in employer-employee retirement programs, 


must find ways and means, often by pur- 
chase of retirment annuities, to set up their 
own old age protection. Let us not fool 
ourselves. We have two courses which we 
may follow. We can either extend govern- 
ment bounty to superannuated persons in a 
truly fair manner so that everyone, includ- 
ing the great classes of good citizens of 
which I have been speaking, becomes eligi- 
ble—or we can provide by social méans for 
those who cannot satisfactorily provide for 
themselves, and give a corresponding incen- 
tive to those who are determined to provide, 
and do provide, for themselves. Of these two 
courses, the latter is distinctly in accord 
with the traditions of the Republic and the 
instincts of our people. I will not undertake 
to specify amounts of the credits or the 
mechanics of their ascertainment. I speak 
merely of the principle. I repeat that if the 
young good citizen of this nation is given 
help, within just limits, to protect his own 
family unit, he will receive not only what he 
richly deserves but he will also do better 
work for the Republic itself and the pros- 
pective burden of our government will by 
that much be reduced. 


I am not impressed with the argument 
that such an incentive program would be 
discriminatory in nature and hence intoler- 
able to us. Of course it is discriminatory im 
some senses. But what of that! Every tax 
program, every subsidy, is in some sense 
discriminatory. The point is that there are 
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several valid reasons for this discrimination, 
the first and foremost being that any great 
group of good citizens who, by their com- 
mon resolve and common action on insur- 
ance principles, take care of their own, 
have greatly eased the burden of govern- 
ment. The second, and equally obvious, is 
that one discrimination, such as presently 
exists against the self- employed group, de- 
serves another—to correct it at least in 
part. There is no sound reason why a self- 
employed individual who is not able to 
qualify under an established pension plan 
should not receive, when he undertakes to 
establish his own retirement plan, the same 
income tax deduction benefits which are 
granted to other employers in accordance 
with present regulations. Goodness knows 
those very deductions are an admitted part 
of an incentive program. Let incentives be 
distributed, if they are to be made available 
at all, with a minimum of discrimination! 
This position, demonstrably fair and sensi- 
ble, can scarcely fail to commend itself to 
the members of our Congress who, by and 
large, are themselves members of the self- 
employed group. For congressmen also have 
families and congressmen, also, have retire- 
ment problems, and congressmen, also, know 
that income tax rates are so high that it is 
a virtual impossibility for persons in the 
middle income brackets to accumulate an 
estate which will furnish a retirement in- 
come of anything like the annuities yielded 








under qualified pension or retirement plans. 
It all comes down, at long last, to this 
simple choice—Shell we as a Republic of 
free men arrange things so that we all look 
to our government to support us and our 
dependents when our earning days are done, 
or shall we attempt to make it possible, so 
far as we can, for our industrious good 
citizens, to accomplish that aim themselves? 


Restore Estate Tax Exemptions 

“Third: The special insurance exemption 
from the estate tax should be restored in a 
fair and reasonable amount. The instinct 
was a sound one which placed it in the 
estate tax statute in the first plance. There 
must be limits, to be sure, and possibly the 
amount of the exemption should be coupled 
to the size of the estate. But all of the argu- 
ments which I have advanced for an incen- 
tive deduction from income taxation are 
equally applicable here and there are other 
arguments which are just plainly unanswer- 
able. The fact is that insurance, by its very 
nature, is a disaster fund. Its office is to 
bridge a gap, for a group or dependent 
people, when the forces upon which they 
have relied are suddenly snatched from 
them. 

“To allow them to have that protection 
free of impost is to encourage its use. 
Where insurance exists the shock upon our 
whole social fabric which inevitably en- 
sues upon death is smoothed out and levelled 


O.N.L. 
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Health, Wealth and Happiness 


are the words that express our sincere wishes 
for each and every Underwriter at the Cleveland 
Meeting of the National Association of Life 


This first post-war Convention is a welcome event 
. . one that will enable each attending Under- 
writer to come away with something new and 


The war years and, for that matter, any years, are 
alike in one respect—they are subject to change, 
and alert Underwriters keep their fingers on the 
The ever-changing trend of public 
economy demands constant variation in under- 


This past year, Ohio National representatives have 
organized a Field Advisory Board to study Field 
problems, to prepare in advance for future business 
trends, and to recommend methods whereby the 
Company may best assist the individual 
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Caught talking over convention happenings were John A. Witherspoon, 
left, 
Western States Life, Cowley, Wyo., both past presidents, N.A.L.U, and actiy 


Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, 


in association work. 









and Grant Taggart, Californi, 













off. If every sort of moratorium and wait- 
ing period and resuscitation mechanism is 
provided for American business, from mort- 
gagor to railroad; to ease the disruptive 
force of sudden economic decline and col- 
lapse, there is every reason why a thought- 
ful Republic should approve and encourage 
the creation of anti-shock mechanisms for 
its individual proprietors of proven worth. 
It is not so much that the restoration of 
this exemption would save a considerable 
number of dollars in any given estate. It 
is that its restoration would spur and sug- 
gest full performance of the duty of every 
good citizen to provide for the future. Here 
again I am not impressed by the argument 
of discrimination. If it is the policy of the 
Republic, as it ought to be, that its good 
citizens should shoulder their own load and 
little more, the Republic must make it 
understood that good citizenship has a re- 
ward. 


Need Insurance Exemption 


“Fourth: While it is by no means so im- 
portant a matter, nor so based upon grounds 
of social philosophy or policy, it is probably 
true that life insurance earmarked for the 
specific purpose of paying federal estate 
taxes and in fact devoted to paying that tax 
should receive some favorable treatment, 
either by exemption from inclusion in gross 
estate or otherwise. It is in a sense a fund- 
ing or amortization of the inevitable tax 
burden. But more importantly, it represents 
cash in a pinch and it helps us all. It is very 
well to hope that at all times in the future 
all of us will have plenty of money and that 
our taxes will always be paid on time and 


‘way to make it more certain that there wil 





in full. Perhaps that will always be tre 
More likely it won’t. We all know that on 
of the most successful ways of forcing « 
compromise with creditors, especially 
the part of bad citizens, is simply not t 
have enough money to pay them. A goof 









be enough money to pay them with a mini- 
mum of social shock is to offer an incep- 
tive for having the money. This may soun 
somewhat Machiavellian and rooted in th 
fear of fraud. But it isn’t, really—it is noth 
ing but a realistic approach. The off 
fashioned bag of candy on grocery paymett 
day and the discount for cash now generally 
granted by American business were not th 
invention of simple minded persons. The 
were shrewd appraisals of the habits o 
mortal men. As proprietors of a Republi 
which needs money, at par and_ without 
delay, we might well consider the wisdom 
of granting a discount for cash whereve 
there is legal assurance that the cash is 
available when due. 
Asks End of Discrimination 
“Finally : There are incidents of the pres 
ent tax statutes which cry aloud for over 
hauling. Some, like the unjustifiable dis 
crimination against insurance which aris 
out of the adoption of the so-called premium 
payment test are self demonstrating mot 
strosities, which are very harmful to owners 
of insurance. Some, like the present trea 
ment of interest payments on option settk- 
ments are very likely too generous to th 
taxpayer. These, however, are the distortel 
products of history, which need adjustmett 
and probably will receive it, on any gener 
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to 


N. ALL. U. 
Members 


We of Bankers Life 
of Nebraska are 
proud to have apat 
in an undertaking the 
objective of which is 
the security and pro- 
tection of the Anmeri- 


can Family. 


Since 1887 
“Building Family Security” 
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revision. 
These do not disturb me, they do not go 
to the root of anything. 


Have Failed in Duty 


What does disturb me, is that we have 
been most unrealistic and shortsighted as 
proprietors of a great nation, in failing to 
urge our good young citizens to get ready 
to do their own parts, and a little more, for 
our common good. We have been guilty, I 
fear, of forgetting what it is that has made 
us strong. We have not been keeping in 
mind that in a society of free men the good 
and the strong citizens, the leaders to come 
in private and public affairs, are not to be 
neglected and forgotten without peril to 
the whole establishment. We must contrive 
our system of taxation, as it concerns a 
universal tool of family protection like in- 
surance, so that our good citizens are every- 
where encouraged in their planning for 
future protection. For in the hands of our 
good citizens our future lies. If they lose 
interest, or their determination to take care 
of their own, the Republic is lost. 


C.L.U. Society Dinner Hears 
Shattuck on Federal Taxes 


Mayo Adams Shattuck, former presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Bar Assn., 
was the principal speaker at the annual 
dinner of the American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters dinner on 
Thursday evening. Mr. Shattuck is wide- 
ly known as a lecturer and authority on 
trusts and estate matters, and has ap- 
peared before many life insurance and 
trust officer groups. He is a member of 
the Boston law firm of Haussermann, 
Davison and Shattuck. 

His subject was “Some Reflections 
Upon the Incidence of Federal Taxation 
Relating to Policies of Life Insurance.” 

Clifford H. Orr presided and intro- 
duced the new officers of the C.L.U. 
Society. 

As personal gifts from the members of 
the board of directors, Mr. Orr and 
Edward A. Krueger received engraved 
silver service trays in recognition of their 
services to the Society. Mr. Krueger had 
declined renomination after serving seven 
vears as treasurer of the Society. James 
Elton Bragg, immediate past president 
presented the gifts. 

Mr. Bragg commended Mr. Orr par- 
ticularly for the effective manner in 
which his administration had carried for- 
ward various projects in the progressive 
program of the Society. He praised the 
long record of Mr. Krueger as director, 
treasurer, two vears as chairman of the 
“committee for the proposed journal” of 
the Society, and eight years as press 
representative of the College and the 
Society at the annual conventions. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, president of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 
conferred the C.L.U. designation on a 
class of 125 candidates, many of whom 
were present. Dr. David McCahan, dean 
of the college, presented the candidates. 
Dr. Huebner also introduced Mr. Shat- 
tuck, the guest speaker. 


100 at New York Life Dinner 

New York Life held a dinner for 100 
agents, wives and guests in the Hotel 
Statler. 

Hosts were Ray Johnson, assistant 
vice-president; Andrew Thomson, direc- 
tor agency training; Don Parker, super- 
intendent of agencies; Isaac Kilbrick, 
agency assistant; Robert B. Davies, 
president Top Club; R. A. Wesselmann, 
manager Cleveland branch, who acted 
as toastmaster. 

Talks were made by Messrs. Johnson, 
Davies, Parker and Kilbrick. Mr. Wes- 
selmann and Matt Grove, managers, 
were in charge of arrangements. 


No Chance of Tie 


When one of the trustee candidates 
was asked about the possibility of a tie 
in the voting, he declared that no group 


of life insurance men of the size of this 
one ever would be able to get that near 
to agreement on any proposition. 








May there always be milk in his 
glass and mush on the table. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH CEORCE ALBERT SMITH, President 




















LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 
A PROFESSION 


Forty years ago no one would have called life insurance 
selling a profession. 


It is therefore to the glory of the Life Underwriters’ 
Associations that the work has been elevated to a 
professional basis. 


One thing that has helped to this end is the annual 
conventions of the N. A. L. U. 


May this convention be the “best ever.” 


THE SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Re-Echoes of Million 
Dollar Round Table 


(Continued from page 27) 


upon their death a stock certificate gives 
their family economic security they do not 
realize that it is merely evidence of owner- 
ship which gives the heirs voting power. If 
the heirs are in the minority, and they 
usually are, they have no assurance of ob- 
taining positions that pay adequate salaries. 
In that case they would have to depend en- 
tirely on the possibility of sufficient divi- 
dends being paid on the stock. 

On the other hand, the surviving stock- 
holders are very often troubled with the 
new minority stockholders and a much 
healthier condition results when they can 
obtain full control and ownership of the 
business. The solution to thes problems is 
obviously best handled by means of a stock 
purchase or stock retirement plan. 


Two Types of Agreement 


holder whereas a stock retirement plan is 
an agreement between the stockholders and 
the corporation where the corporation buys 
back the stock of a deceased stockholder as 
treasury stock.A stock purchase plan funded 
with life insurance requers (where there are 
three stockholders, for example) that A 
and B insurance the life of C, B and C the 
life of A, etc.—Just as in partnership cases. 

The advantages of the stock purchase 
plan are: (1) in the event that at some 
future date a change is made to the partner- 
ship form of business these same policies 
can be used for the partnership buy and sell 
agreement without transfer of ownership; 
(2) it is possible that more than one cor- 
poration is or will be involved and stock 
of all companies can be included; (3) in 
the event ther is more than one corporation 
involved, when the sale of one company 
takes place this will in no way disturb the 
insurance used to fund the agreement, and 
(4) no legol concern over right of stock- 
holders to buy and sell. 


Retirement Plan 

The advantages of a stock retirement plan 
where the corporation buys back its own 
stock are: (1) the corporation pays the 
premiums on the insurance. This eliminates 


The stock purchase plan is an agreement 
directly between the stockholders to buy 
and sell stock upon the death of a stock- 


the necessity for paying additional divi- 
dends or salaries in order for the individual 
to pay premiums; (2) the stockholder is 





Packaged Plan — Packaged Premium — Packaged Profits 
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A Life Package THAT WILL 


EVEN SELL BY TELEPHONE 


Nothing equals it — for clientele appeal and quick, easy “clos- 
ing"! This “Paymaster General" is such an unusual, full-benefit 
“Life Package" that it actually can be sold by telephone. 

As its name denotes, it’s a reliable “paymaster," for both 
the family and the insured. Packaged in a clean-cut, convinc- 
ing, but simple-to-understand form, it’s easy to present. 
Meets the family demands of a big percentage of prospects. 


Packages designed to fit every purpose or purse. Write for 
sample portfolio and see how “package” selling can stimulate 


your income. 






For Policyholder 


A profit on his sav- 
ings plus a choice of 
2. income plans during 
his later years. 


And it’s only one of a series of unique Columbus Mutual | 


BENEFITS THIS “Paymaster” PACKAGE OFFERS 


For Family 


A cash payment plus 
3 years of income, 
plus special Christ- 
mas checks. 


D. E. Ball, President 


|The COLUMBUS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


more in favor of paying premiums out of 
the corporation’s funds than his own; and 
(3) it would reduce the possibility of addi- 
tional taxes under Section 102 of the in- 
ternal revenue code which relates to un- 
necessary accumulation of surplus. 

One of the most important by-products of 
a buy and sell agreement is the valuation of 
the close corporation stock upon death. In 
vaJuing stock of a close corporation for 
federal estate taxes, it is the practice of the 
revenue department to take into considera- 
tion the earnings of five years preceding the 
death of a stockholder. A simple example 
would be that of a company, whose stock 
had a book value of $100,000 and whose 
earnings over the preceding five years was 
$40,000 per year. Whoever handles the 
estate for the deceased stockholder would 
naturally try to get this stock: valued at 
book figure of $100,000 but the revenue de- 
partment would capitalize the earnings of 
$40,000, which in many cases would bring 
the value up to as high as $400,000 or 10 
times the earnings. By use of a stock pur- 
chase or stock retirement agreement the 
value set in accordance with the terms of 
the agreement is the value accepted by the 
revenue department for federal estate tax 
purposs. 
Tax Advantage Looms Large 


Whereas the primary purpose of a buy 
and sell agreement is to give the heirs of the 
deceased a fair price for the stock and give 
complete control to the surviving stock- 
holders, this outstanding advantage for fed- 
eral estate tax purposes cannot be over- 
looked. 

Where the corporation buys back its own 
stock be sure that your attorney approves 
their right under your state laws. Further 
caution should be exercised in connection 
with the purchase of any _ stockholder’s 
holdings in excess of 50% of total stock 
issued as this may be construed as a divi- 
dend. Be sure to check with your attorney. 

At the Round Table meeting Denis Ma- 
duro observed that the certainty in the mind 
of each stockholder that he will outlive the 
others actually motivates him to decide in 
favor of these stock retirement plans. After 
years spent in building a business no man is 
really anxious to give it up—it is his baby 
—but inasmuch as he is going to outlive 
the others he wants to buy control or full 
ownership—a wonderful psychological set- 
up for us as underwriters. 

In conclusion, it should be remembered 
that in the sale of stock purchase or stock 
retirement plans our paramount purpose 
should be selling the stockholders on the 
need for an agreement. We are in an unique 
position as life underwriters because we can 
offer the most economical product for fund- 
ing this type of plan. 

John J. Kellam, National Life of Ver- 


mont, New Canaan, Conn.: 





1. You have mentioned “tax Certaintigg 





























for individuals where, in certain ¢j 4 
stances, it would be especially Profitable im ad 
taxwise, for the individuals to use thei to = 
own funds to purchase insurance op the mate! 
lives of other stockholders, etc. Please ¢, a 
plain. = 
A. It seems to me that the importay alert 
point to be considered here is the indepeng. how 
ent incomes of the owners of the busing the t¢ 
and the investments from which this jp. oanes 
come is derived. If the stockholder ayy _ The 
officer have substantial incomes from sourgy fm | his 
outside the business, they might better jp, be bet 
vest it in a stock purchase agreement fungi >! 
by life insurance as an investment. courst 
For example: Stockholder “A” needs fe MY 
total of a quarter of a million dollars wig fm 22°™ 
which to buy his fellow stockholder, “py liquid 
interest upon the latter’s death. He is sof 1°". tl 
on the idea that he has at least a quarter ¢j easily 
a million dollars’ insurable interest in “By Mm 4” be 
life value and would like to increase pj qm tt" 
estate by this amount upon “B’s” death an fm °! all 
use such increase for the purpose of buying most 
the stock. f estate 
“A” has a salary of $30,000 and an add. fm (°° tk 
tional income of $30,000 and an additiony fmm tS * 
income of $30,000 from investments whic fm U¢™ 
are completely liquid and independent fron planm 
his interests in the company with whic _ 
“B” is connected. Also, being a prudent only 
investor, he is sold on the idea that a syp (mY 
stantial portion should be at all times he fi What 
in guaranteed dollars, such as bonds, fife 2 \ 
insurance, etc., vs. equity dollars, such 3 where 
stock. The usual way for an underwriter to bough 
set up most of the cases that I’ve seen is MM stock 
simply to have “A” and “B” buy anntal A 
premium life insurance on each other’s lives 102 . 
and deposit such life insurance with a tru. -.. 
tee for the purpose of buying each other's te 
share upon either’s death. Assuming age 4 oa 
for both parties, this would cost each part. with 
ner $6,667 per year on a non-participating — 
ordinary life basis. Would it not be better po 
for “A” to use $310,000 of his money to pur. such 
chase $560,000 of single premium fully paid 3. \ 
life insurance on “B’s” life? corpo! 
If principal were transferred from the fe is bou 
bond account to the life insurance, in this A. 
transaction we would still have the same @ °W" S 
guaranteed dollars but would have the in Jj = 


come from these guaranteed dollars de 
ferred. In the event of his death, there would 
be no income tax to pay on the increase 
over an dabove the consideration. : 
Net Results Spendable 

Now, let’s see what the net results areas 
to spendable income for “A” during “B’s’ 
lifetime. “A” would have gained in spend- 
able income the difference between $6,667 
necessary to buy $250,000 of ordinary life 
on the annual premium basis and the $3,000 
of spendable income he lost as the results 
of purchasing the single premium invest 
ment. The net result would be an increase 














Two Myricks—Julian S., vice-president Mutual Life, and Dalton L. Myrick 
million dollar producer for Great Southern Life, Lake Charles, La., on the 
Despite rumors to the contrary, they are not related. Dalton Myrick, was a fea’ 
convention speaker at general sessions during this meeting. 
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in spendable income of approximately 

9.00 a month to “A” which he could 
“nend or invest as he desired. In addition 
to this, there would be dividends of approxi- 
mately another $150.00 a month on current 
dividend scales, bringing the net increase in 
spendable income to $450.00 a month. An 
alert underwriter might even show him 
how he could make annual gifts of this in 
the form of life insurance on the lives of 
other members otf his family. 

Therefore, is it not a tax certainty that, 
if his financial situation permitted, he would 
be better off buying single premium life on 
“p” rather than annual premium life? Of 
course, variations of single premium life 
may be used by purchasing a five or ten 
payment life, especially where he wants to 
liquidate certain of his securities to be used 
for the consideration gradually. You can 
easily see how many variations of this plan 
can be worked out and why a proper stock 
retirement plan which is to the best interest 
of all parties cannot be performed in the 
most efficient manner possible unless an 
estate planning job is done at the same time 
for the stockholder in question. It is for 
this reason that my approach to stock re- 
tirement partnership plans is from an estate 
planning point of view and not from the 
specialist’s point of view of looking at things 
only from the angle of making a possible 
insurance sale. 


What About Section 102 ' 

2. What about Section 102 being applied 
where insurance on a key man’s life is 
bought for the purpose of purchasing his 
stock upon his death? 

A. The pertinent interpretation of Section 
102 is that accumulations for reasonably 
anticipated business contingencies are not 
considered attempts to accumulate surplus 
with an intent to evade taxation. It would 
seem to me that key man insurance within 
reasonable limits would be an example of 
such anticipation. 

3. What states have no law against a 
corporation’s buying its own stock when it 
is bought from surplus ? 

A. States prohibiting the purchase of its 
own stock by a Corporation are: Kentucky, 
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CORDIAL GREETINGS 


SEVERAL GULF LIFE OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVES 
ARE IN ATTENDANCE AND ARE PROFITING BY 
THE DISCUSSIONS, ENJOYING THE FELLOWSHIPS. 


GULF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Maine, New Hampshire, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, Wyoming. States in which 
question is undecided: Idaho Mississippi, 
Oregon, South Carolina. 

4. Cite a problem where the solution 
would be a combination of both the straight- 
forward and the roundabout methods. 

A. Assume a corporation with two share- 
holders each owning 50% of a $500,000 
corporation. Each finds himself able to buy 
a single premium life policy on the other’s 
life for $100000. The corporation is in a 
position to purchase the additional $150,000 
on each life. 

5. What are the greatest faults you have 
experienced when analyzing stock retire- 
ment plans? 

A. There are, of course, a great many 
bugs in many stock purchase plans. It is 
difficult to select any one as the chief. How- 
ever, more dangers have arisen because of 
good intentions than from any other reason. 
For example, in the event that the Agree- 
ment becomes effective, funding is often 
impossible because the parties thereto do 
not have the required funds. Many head- 
aches have also arisen because of an admir- 
able desire to retain the use of settlement 
options. Stock retirement plans are weak in 
the matter of evaluation. 


GRANDPA GENEROUS 


John O. Todd, Northwestern Mutual, 
Chicago: 

“On the gift from the grandparent 
situation, who applies for the insurance 
and who owns the insurance? What hap- 
pens if the grandparent dies before the 
premiums are all funded? Is there any 
advantage in keeping the premiums at 
any particular figure?” 

A. The grandfather is the applicant. 
After the policy is issued, the ownership 
will be transferred to the grandchild by 
endorsement, after the policy has been 
issued. The grandparent should make a 
provision ‘in his will for the necessary 
funds to complete the program, and thé 
policy should have the reduced paid-up 















Congratulations... 


To the members of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
on the occasion of their Fifty- 
seventh Annual Meeting, for 
their continuing and effective 
efforts in advancing the stand- 
ards and scope of life insurance 


sales and service. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Founded 1867 


HOME OFFICE DES MOINES 
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Why have ham 
Without eggs? 


For a full stomach, ham and eggs make an ideal combination 
For a full pocketbook, Life, Accident and Health go together. 


’ 


Life agents with A-H in their kits are “going to town” today, 
because A-H is a profitable sideline a them. They make 
many sales without half trying, instead of having to say, “I don’t 
have that.” 


The Field Force of the Great Northern Life is fortunate in 
having not only a full line of Life policies, but also a complete 
variety of disability coverages to fit all kinds of life situations. 


* * * 


On October 1st we will inaugurate an additional service . . . 
the best Non-Can. A-H policy we know of. It will have many 
PLUS FEATURES. Guaranteed renewable to Age 65, it 
will be the answer for many Life men who shy away from 
selling cancellable Accident and Sickness Insurance. 


For that extra equipment that gives the old one-two punch, 
look into A-H. Inquire of 


Great Northern Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WISCONSIN CORPORATION 
General Offices—110 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, 3 
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GREETINGS 


Members Of 
The 


N. A. L. U. 


Home Office Building 


There is a reason for our outstanding record of progress. 


A complete modern line of participating and non-partici- 
pating adult and juvenile contracts to sell. 


* * Kk kK K * 


There are a few General Agency openings available for 
interested life underwriters who can qualify. 
Operating in the States of 


Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, Oregon, 
California, Colorado, Arizona and Washington. 


* * * Ke * * 


PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office—Salt Lake City, Utah 


RAY H. PETERSON KENNETH W. CRING 
President Supt. of Agencies 





option as its automatic non-forfeituré 
provision, so that if at any time betore 
the child owner is of age there should not 
be adequate funds with which to pay 
premiums, no loss would ensue. 

It is well to keep the net premium at a 
level of slightly under $500 per year, un- 
less the plan calls for substantially more, 
because the child has $500 complete ex- 
emption for income tax if his income does 
not go above that figure. If his income 
goes above that figure, then, although he 
can still use the exemption of $500 al- 
lowed to a single person, and hence 
would only have to pay tax on the excess, 
still, his father would then lose the $500 
as an exemption for the child. This would 
add tax for his father at his own top 
brackets on $500, and would substantially 
reduce the tax benefit to be gained by the 
gift. 

There was a time when men and 
women did not qualify as prospects much 
beyond the age of 60. But our boys have 
learned that a man or woman of any ad- 
vanced age is often the best possible 
prospect. For what person, who having 
accumulated an estate over a lifetime, 
and reaching the age where the years 
ahead look relatively shorter, does not 
look with dismay upon how confiscatory 
estate taxes will ravage his estate? 

Thus, if he or she is a grandparent, he 
is inevitably susceptible to any plan that 
will repair that damage in whole or in 
part. And life insurance, properly applied, 
if not the only answer, is at least the 
best answer. Life insurance properly 
applied means used as a part of a pro- 
gram of gifts to his children and grand- 
children. Is it any wonder, then, that the 
grandparents can be moved to be gener- 
ous? For at one fell swoop, he can do 
more for his own children by making 
these gifts to his grandchildren than he 
could if he made the gifts direct to his 
children. 


Meeting the Objection 


It would be simple enough merely to 
suggest to such a prospect that he buy 
insurance to the tune of a $3,000 annual 


premium for each grandchild, and let jf 
go at that. But the trouble is, that seldom 
sells, for men in this position are relatiye. 
ly short on cash—and premiums haye tg 
be paid in cash; and second, they 
reluctant to embark upon a program tha 
contemplates being carried on far into 
the future. 

So let’s see how we can meet these 
objections, but still us life insurance jp 
order to make the figures really signif. 
cant. 

Our hypothetical grandparents may be 
worth a half million or so and have fiye 
or six grandchildren. A substantial part 
of his estate is represented by the stock 
in his own company, dividends on which 
may average from 4 to 5%. 


Suggested Program 


To his six grandchildren let him giye 
$3,000 each for, say, the next five years, 
That will rid his estate of only $90,0% 
and may save only $30,000, in taxes, and 
besides it takes five years to do it. So this 
first year, let the gift be $750 in cash and 
$2,250 in stock. Let the $750 be used to 
buy $30,000 of ordinary life insurance op 
the life of his child for each grandchild, 
Then next year between the dividend on 
the stock and the dividend on the insur. 
ance the additional cash needed to pay 
the premium may be as little as $500, 
Thus, next vear he gives $2,500 in stock 
and only $500 in cash. Within five or six 
vears each child has enough stock so that 
the dividends will pay the premiums and 
the grandparent can consider his pro- 
gram complete. 

The grandfather is the applicant. After 
the policy is issued, the ownership will 
be transferred to the grandchild by en- 
dorsement. The grandparent should make 
a provision in his will for the necessary 
funds to complete the program, and the 
policy should have the reduced paid-up 
option as its automatic non-forfeiture 
provision so that if at any time before 
the child owner is of age there should 
not be adequate funds with which to pay 
premiums no loss would ensue. 











Opportunity! 


We have excellent openings in the following 
territories for General Agents and consistent 
producers: 


Arizona Kansas Ohio 
Illinois Maryland Oklahoma 
Indiana Missouri Texas 
Iowa Nebraska Virginia 


District of Columbia 


You will be especially interested in our 
Complete Coverage Package Plan. Also our 
unique Miracle Letter Lead system. And, above 
all else, in knowing how you can create $1,000 
in renewals the second year by averaging only 
three Package Plan sales weekly and how in 
five years you can have an income that will 
make you financially independent. Corres- 
pondence Confidential. 


HUGH D. HART 
Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Monmouth, Illinois 





PROOF O’ THE PUDDING 





“If our company did not have its present copyrighted QVS Contract, 
and some other company came out with such a plan, | probably would 
be compelled against my wishes to give up my present connections— 
highly satisfactory 'tho they are—and join the company which offered 
me and my associates the many QVS advantages.”’ 


ROBERT GINSBURG, 
Agency Mogr., St. Louis District. 
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SUeeeeeeeteeceeesseceser, 


Q... quality 
V... volume 
§... service 


“avenssnnrsncesssnsneea® 








e 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Clarence J. Daly, President 
W. V. Woollen, Agency Vice President 
Home Office—Denver 1, Colorado 
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Finlayson Reviews 
Professional Market 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Tt seems to me that the most charac- 
teristic thing about the young doctor is 
his dignity. He knows that the physi- 
cian can attain his best results only if 
the patient puts himself completely in 
the hands of his doctor. The young 
physician recognizes that his youthful- 
ness militates against the confidence and 
reliance which he wants and needs from 
his patients. Naturally, he tries to off- 
set his youthfulness by his dignity; he 
is very solicitous for that dignity. 


The Young Doctor 


“You should always address the 
young physician as ‘Doctor.’ Older men 
may be ‘Bill’ or ‘John,’ but not the 
young physician; he is Doctor Jones or 
Dr. Smith. Never ask the young phy 
sician whether he does or does not want 
his title to appear on his policy; ask 
him whether he prefers to have it ap- 
pear as Doctor Henry Smith or as 
Henry ‘Smith, M. D.” 

Dentists comprise another group, the 
speaker emphasized. 

“In dealing with dentists one point of 
care must be exercised. The training 
of the dentist is generally not so broad 
as is that of the physician, although it 
may be just as thorough in the particu- 
lar sphere of his specialization. How- 
ever, the dental course is usually from 
one to two years shorter than the medi- 
cal course. The dentist knows this and 
he is frequently rather sensitive on the 
subject. Be careful that you do not 
probe this sensitive spot,” he warned. 

The very restrictions of a dentist’s 
work make him think differently, Mr. 
Finlayson said. He is meticulous and 
painstaking. 


“I think wise dentists, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, recognize 
this restriction in the tendencies grow- 
ing out of their professional experience 
and take steps to overcome it. For ex- 
ample, it seems to me that among my 
dental friends, to a greater extent than 
among those of any other profession, 
we find enthusiasts for boating, for own- 
ing a farm on the side, or for taking 
long exploratory trips throughout the 
countryside, or extended vacations. 

“An immediate result of these ex- 
periences with boating, touring, or 
farming on the side establishes within 
the mind of the dentist the desire to be 
able to continue such hobbies through- 
out life. Consequently, when he gets 
old, he wants to be able to retire and 
to devote a fuller proportion of his 
time to hobbies. Guaranteed retirement 
income has a consequent strong appeal.” 

Mr. Finlayson pointed out that those 
who are trained in this way pay special 
attention to the minutae of contracts 
which may be offered them. They will 
look at these contracts in their details 
rather than their gross effects, but, the 
gross effect must be good; it must be 
complete; it must be cleancut and use- 
ful. 

“The dentist will respond to the many 
advantages of the contract. In compe- 
tition it is well to present to them the 
fine points of investments, of interest, 


or dividend accumulations, of special 
privileges such as post-mortem divi- 
dends, and the extra thirty-one days 


for the blue form reinstatement,” he 
said. 


Wants Complete Program 


“Above all, in dealing with dentists 
one should remember that the dentist 
is interested in having his program 
completely filled; he does not want any 
vacant cavities; he does not want any 
details overlooked, he wants to know 
that his financial plan is a completed, 
well-rounded, serviceful program, and 
for such a program he is willing to 
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CECIL WOODS 
President 





THE VOLUNTEER STATE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1903 


* 


The Company with the 
Fieldman’s Viewpoint 


This fact is clearly reflected in our 1946 record. 


aid business for the first 
seven months of 1946 over the first 


seven months of 1945........ 67.3% 


Net increase in insurance in force 
during the same period........ 6.6% 


Life Insurance In Force in Excess of 


$129,000,000 


Assets in Excess of 


$36,000,000 


Home Office 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


‘| 
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JOHN A. WITHERSPOON 
V. P. and Director of Agencies 












































W. T. GRANT 
Chairman 


J. C. HIGDON 
President 






THE SYMBOL of COMPLETE PROTECTION 
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Zama Centrally Located 
; Serving the Nation 
from Coast to Coast 





BUSINESS MEN'S 
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LINCOLN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 












Special Opportunity 


For men seeking agency 
opportunity with compensation 
contracts in 


Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, Colorado, Wyoming, 


Montana and Idaho. 










1946 


1896 Fiftieth Anniversary 






H. J. Bamford, agency manager 





Lincoln, Nebraska 
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pay. ” 


Then there are the lawyers. Mr. Fin- 
layson remarked that lawyers are used 
to expression opinions. They get paid 
for opinions. Thus they are opinion- 
conscious, 

“In his love of logic, the lawyer likes 
to argue from the known to the un- 
known. It is in the same manner that 
he likes to be persuaded. Show him the 
logic of the company’s procedure, and 
the means by which he can actually eat 
his cake and have it too, through a re- 
tirement* income contract which will 
give him protection for his family and, 
at the same time, save all his money, 
with some interest, for himself in his 
old age, and the lawyer will go along. 

“The lawyer is liable to think of him- 
self as somewhat of an authority on 
financial matters. Show him the merits 
of a proposition in general; if it appeals 
to him, he is liable to buy it for him- 
self,” he said. 


Must Not Conflict 


“The work of the advanced under- 
writer is liable to appear to conflict 
with that of the attorney. In advanced 
underwriting we are dealing with estate 
problems, tax problems, partnerships, 
corporations, and key-man_ insurance. 
The underwriter owes it to the attor- 
ney to make sure that he does not 
trespass on the attorney’s special pre- 
rogatives. 

“May I emphasize that you should 
be just as ethical toward the lawyer as 
you expect the lawyer to be toward 
you. Respect his profession as you ex- 
pect him to respect yours. Then you 
will be in a position to present to him 
a financial plan for his consideration 
and approval which will put a backlog 
of security behind his hopes and his am- 


bitions, his opinions and his judgments, . 


which will make him your client and 
your friend.” 

Architects present another problem, 
he declared. He wants to see things in 
relation to each other; he wants to see 
the present in relation to the future. 


————__ 


Graphs appeal to him, but usually nos 
charts; structures catch his imaging. 
‘jon and interest more than do statis. 
tics, Mr. Finlayson explained. 

The architect’s program cannot be 
jnished with one sale, he said. 

“His income is subject to serious fly. 
tuation. Therefore, it is well to talk to 
the architect about the opportunities fo, 
discounted premiums. He is used to 
liscounts. Talk to him about Paying 
premiums in advance, about completing 
units in a general structure of financia| 
security and independence. He will like 
that. Keep before him a harmonioys 
whole, something in which he can take 
pride; but let each unit be pretty welj 
finished within itself.” 

Speaking of teachers, Mr. Finlaysop 
mentioned that often they are over. 
specialized. They are used to dealing 
with those who know less about a syb. 
ject than they do. 


Teachers Need Guidance 

“The great danger of the teacher, and 
particularly the specialist, is the fact 
that having gained for himself the righ 
to speak with authority on one subject 
he assumes the right to speak with 
equal authority on all subjects; having 
become used to immature minds taking 
unquestioningly his pronouncements, he 
expects all minds to accept them. This 
is why teachers are often such babes. 
in-the-woods in regard to practical mat- 
ters; they have too much pride; they 
do not want to put themselves in the 
position of being told; they want to 
do the telling themselves. So, if you 
would deal successfully with teachers, 
you must be a good pedagogue. Yow 
must not tell them; you must let them 
tell their own story. You must elicit 
the facts, so far as possible, from them 
themselves. Let them talk, and from 
what they say you must build the story 
of need. You can add any new facts by 
way of discussion; you can present new 
ideas by way of explanation and en- 
largement of the old. 

“In dealing with teachers you can 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
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BANKERS’ MUTUAL LIFE 
COMPANY 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
L. H. Engstrom, President 


EXTENDS ITS HEARTIEST 
ENDORSEMENT OF THE AIMS 
AND PRINCIPLES GUIDING 
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Sell Complete Protection 


North American Life agents are provid- 
ing their policyholders with complete 
personal protection —Life— Accident 
— Health — Hospitalization — Lifetime 
Disability Coverage. 





AGENCY OPENINGS IN 
Calif., Ga., Ill, Ind., Kan., Mich., 
Mo., Neb., N.J., N.D., Ohio & Wis. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
C. G. Ashbrook, Vice Pres.-Supt. of Agencies 
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rely to a marked degree on certain fun- 
damental traits of character. Gener- 
ally, they are kindly, self-sacrificing, 
scholarly people, who have a great re- 
spect for the truth, who want to do the 
right thing and who want others to do 
it also. This interest in doing their 
duty, as they see it, causes teachers gen- 
erally to be good buyers of life insur- 
ance; usually they do not buy in large 
quantities at a time.” _ 

Painters, sculptors and musicians are 
highly specialized teachers, Mr. Finlay- 
son explained. 


Artist Really Is Temperamental 

“Traditionally, a real artist is said to 
be temperamental, and so he is. He 
must be handled with care. Your ap- 
proach to his problems or to his person 
must not be abrupt, discordant, or un- 
tactful. He is sensitive. A teacher of 
music once said to me, ‘You are the first 
life insurance salesman who didn’t act 
as if he thought I were a brute, and, 
after what you have told me, I am 
free to confess that if I didn’t buy, I 
would think of myself as a brute.” 

There are other professions, such as 
nursing, dietetics, laboratory technics, 
social service, the clergy, engineering, 
etc. he said. The character of the per- 
son in each of these professions is de- 
termined in part by his job. He who 
would work successfully with these peo- 
ple must take into consideration what 
the job makes of the individual, and 
deal with the individual accordingly. 

“Therefore, the underwriters must fit 
his attitude to that of his client and his 
client’s field, Mr. Finlayson emphasized. 
In order to do this, the agents must be 
professional himself. 

In dealing with professional people, 
the agent should think out the problem 
before making a recommendation, the 
same as a professional person thinks 
out his. 


Cc. L. U. Builds Prestige 


“There is no group of clients wn 
whom prestige counts for more. The 


C. L. U. designation, being a specialized 
degree, the designation of the expert, 
comes into its own in a special way 
when you are dealing with professional 
people. Professional people like to deal 
with those who have well recognized 
professional standing.” 

Then the agent working the profes- 
sional field should not think of his com- 
petitors as such. In the professional 
field they are “colleagues.” Mr. Fin- 
layson told of an experience when he 
was trying to get a chance to deal with 
the estate problems and life insurance 
needs of a professional man in Okla- 
homa. “He finally told me that an- 
other insurance man was handling his 
affairs and that he was ordering a con- 
siderable amount. of insurance, from 
which he would be glad to let me have 
an order for $10,000 of his insurance 
program. I refused to accept this order. 
He looked at me with amazement, which 
quickly melted into appreciation, and 
then he said: ‘And as I live, that refusal 
will not do you any harm.’ I never 
wrote any insurance for him, but I 
wrote plenty for his friends.” 


Ethics Are Important 


Ethics should also apply to the 
agent’s demands on the _ professional 
man’s time, Mr. Finlayson emphasized. 
His time is his capital, and it should not 
be taken without something to offer 
and at the client’s convenience, he said. 

Also, the agent should not presume 
on positions of influence to sell profes- 
sional people, he declared. 

“Do not presume on positions of in- 
fluence to sell. For example, because 
you happen to be a member of the 
Board of Education, do not think that 
you have a right to sell all teachers. Or, 
because you are on the City Planning 
Commission or the Zoning Commission, 
do not think that you have a right to 
sell all architects or all engineers. Pro- 
fessional people have good minds; they 
will see through your approach easily 
and will resent it keenly. 

“Professional people must be treated 


Congratulations 


N. A. L. U. 


That day is gone when an agency manager 





handed his new man a ratebook and a fistful of 
applications and sent him out with a pat on the 
back to “‘write up”’ some business. That method 
has been replaced by the present system of care- 
ful selection and thorough training which has 
brought about the “‘career underwriter.””> Much 
of the credit for current high standards which 
obtain today in the agency end of this business 
may be laid at the door of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. We congratulate this 
virile association on the occasion of its Fifty- 


Seventh Annual Convention at Cleveland. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURAINCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston,'Illinois 











Congratulations 


To the management of 


ITHE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THEIR VIRILE LEADER- 


SHIP IN THIS 


TANT PERIOD IN THE 
BUSINESS OF LIFE INSURANCE. | 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 


ORGANIZED 1901 


A. B. OLSON, Vice Pres. 


MOST IMPOR- 


Omaha, Neb. 
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Columbian Mutual Life Tower 


Agents Say: “IT’S COLUMBIAN MUTUAL for LIFE” 


COLUMBIAN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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Our Expansion Program 
has created 


SOME UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
ARIZONA, COLORADO, CALIFORNIA 
KANSAS, TEXAS, MISSOURI 
OKLAHOMA, NEBRASKA 
MINNESOTA, MONTANA 
IDAHO, IOWA, WYOMING 
NORTH & SOUTH DAKOTA 
WASHINGTON 


New Business Volume is up at 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Sioux Falls South Dakota 


and 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
Topeka, Kansas 


— ASSOCIATED COMPANIES — 

















A Challenge Well Met 


The Shenandoah Life Insurance Company is 
proud of its affiliation with the NALU that is suc- 
cessfully meeting the challengé to ever-higher 
standards of service in the Life Insurance Field. 
Shenandoah Life is certain that the NALU will 
continue to meet the challenge in the years ahead, 
and to this end pledges its support and active 


assistance. 


* 


SHENANDOAH LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 
Strong — Progressive 


WSLS Shenandoah Life Station 














with appreciation. They appreciate 
themselves, and justly. It is well to 
show genuine appreciation for the im- 
portance of the professional man’s job 
in relation to the general public wel- 
fare.” 

Other recommendations of Mr. Fin- 
layson’s included having the agent fa- 
miliarize himself with the demands of 
some professions. 


Can’t Depend on Luck 

“In dealing with professional people, 
remember that you can depend very 
little on luck,” he said. “They want 
you to be fortified with exact knowl- 
edge, and to use that knowledge in 
your dealings with their affairs. 

“In working with professional pros- 
pects the agent can use the ‘package 
sale’ very little,” he said. “Occasionally 
you may make a sale for a specific pur- 
pose, but, in general, your sales efforts 
should be based on meeting the indi- 
vidual’s general personal needs, rather 


a 





than to your own desires to make a 
sale. Under no circumstances shoylq 
you ask a prospect to buy to help yoy 
meet your quota so that you could, fo, 
example, attend the company conyep. 
tion. 

“To succeed in a large way, the sales. 
man should proceed through the pro. 
gram method. Even with young pro. 
fessional people, it is best to use the 
program approach, The young may 
will like the courtesy and compliment 
of the program approach. 

“Do not overlook tax problems an 
estate analysis. Professional people are 
liable to have tax problems much earlier 
than you think they do. Many of them 
have keen estate problems, and they 
welcome expert help in taking care of 
them. 

“The professional market is an ever. 
growing field, its fruits hang ripe for 
the person capable of picking them, by 
he must be capable and he must pick.” 








————_ 








Aerial view of Cleveland’s lake front Municipal Stadium, home playing 
ground of the Cleveland Indians and newly formed Cleveland Browns. 
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Greetings 


Officers and Members of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters: 


Congratulations on your splendid 
achievements of the past year. 

May this, your 57th Annual Con- 
vention, mark the beginning of yet 
another page in your brilliant record 
of constructive service to your pro- 
fession, to the institution of life in- 


surance and to the American public. 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
LIFE * ACCIDENT & HEALTH » ANNUITIES - GROUP 
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wide Scope of 
Prospects and Contracts 


Nonparticipating Insurance Juvenile Insurance 

Participating Insurance Special Low Cost Plans 

Group Life Income-for-Family Plans 

Group Accident & Health Retirement Plans 

Group Hospitalization Mortgage Redemption 

Group Annuities Complete Sub-Standard Service 
Employee Insurance Wide Age Range 


MORE THAN 


TWO BILLION DOLLARS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 





